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By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


ET it be said ‘at once, by way of wern- 
ing to those whom the title of this 
extraordinary work may. attract or 
repel, that the book has nothing to 
do directly with the World 

War or with the immediate political 
future of what is commonly called 
Western Europe. The title, the author 
tells us. was decided upon in 1912 and 
the work itself was ready for publi- 
eation when the war began. Publi- 
cation, “however, was not possible 
until..1918, and in the interval the 
two volumes were revised. A second 
edition, embodying corrections of a 
vonsiderable number of inaccuracies 
or unsupported statements to which 
eritics had called attention, appeared 
in 1923. and it is the first. volume. of. 
this revised edition that Mr. Atkin- 
son has now presented in English 
dress. The only immediate connec- 
tion between either the titie or the 
contents of the book is the author's 
conviction. that Germany was the 
place of all others in which the ideas 
of the. book should be made known, 
and hix prevision of the war as one 
of the elements, or better, perhaps, 
one of the striking iHustrations, of 
the theory which he propounds. That 
the date and place -of publication 
were alike timely may be gathered 
from the fact that, of the two Ger- 
man editions, some 90.0€0 copies 


"What then ix “the West" which 
Dr. Spengler examines, and what is 
the ‘“‘decline’’ whose prediction, al- 
though couched in abstruse and diffi- 
cult language which seems at times 
almost to defy translation and but- 
tressed with learning of a monu- 
mental weight, has stirred up one of 
the most active intellectual controver- 
xies that has appeared in Europe since 
the war? The answers to those ques- 
tions, at least, are not difficult to 
understand. By the West Spengler 
means the culture of Western Europe 
and America, “the only culture of 
our time and on our planet which is 
actually in the phase of fulfillment.” 
The decline of the West may be de- 
scribed ax the progressive completion 
of that fulfillment, à completion 
which touches already upon its end 
and acrosx whose path ix written 
destiny. To the end which is ap- 
proaching we are driven, not by what 
ix commonly spoken of in history as 
the operation of causes and effects, 
for those terms in general explain 
nothing, but by an intellectual and 
spiritual necessity inherent in the 
varied ‘forms by which a culture is 
distinguished or characterized. What 
mankind has been at any given 
period of the past is important, but 
‘it is not the whole story. We are 
what we are, and where we are, 
primarily because of what mankind 
has all along heen becoming. 3 
What Spengier offers us, in other 
words, is a new and provocative phi- 
losaphy of history ,as important for 
the scientist, the statesman, the 
moralixt or the man in the street as 
it is for the historian, for destiny holds us 
all. What we call nature, according to Spen- 
gler. ix the interpretation which a cultured 
man puts upon the immediate impressions 
made upon his senses.-. History, on the other 
hand, is the imagination trying to under- 
stand the world in relation to human life. 
The.only history worth talking about, ac- 
cordingly, is world history, and it is just at 
this point that Western culture displays its 
fundamental limitations. “We men of the 
Western’ culture are, with our historical 
sense, an exception and not a rule. World 
history is our world pictuye and not a!) man- 
kind’s."" We divide higtory into ‘‘periods” 


(Copyright, 1926, by The New York Times Company.) 


DOOM OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Oswald § poet Famous Treatise A ‘pears in an English Version 


duly labeled ancient, medieval or modern, 
notwithstanding that those absurd distinc- 
tions represent no development that the 
world itself has known. “We know quite 
well that the. slowness with which a high 
cloud or a railway train in the distance 
seems to move is only apparent, yet we be- 
lieve that the tempo of all early Indian, 
Babylonian or Egyptian history was really 
slower than that of our own recent past.” 


Oswald 


The age that we do not know we set out as a 
prelude, or relegate it to footnotes, or dismiss 
it entirely because it does not “fit in’—with 
what? Spengler pointedly asks. 

‘. All the interpretations of history which do 
not recognize in cultures the essential char- 
acteristics of living organisms, to be studied 
structurally with a view to obtaining thereby 
a “morphology of world history,” are, in 
Spengier’s theory, both mistaken and mis- 
chievous. There are, indeed, many cul- 
tures, and world history is a picture of their 
“‘endiess formations and transfoi-nations,” 
but while each culture has “its own new pos- 
sibilities of self-expression which arise, ripen, 


decay and never return,” there is “no aging 
mankind."" Of what value, then, are the 
alleged “truths of universal validity,” pro- 
pounded by Western minds that think in con- 
tinents instead of world terms? What can a 
Japanese do with. Parsifai or Zarathustra, or 
a Toistoy with Dante or Luther? “How 
comic seem Ibsen's woman-problems when, 
for his famous Nora, the lady of the North- 
west European city with the horizon that is 


* 





Spengler. 


implied byw a house rent of £100 to £300 a 
year and a Protestant upbringing, we sub- 
stitute Caesar’s wife, Mme. de Sévigné, a 
Japanese or a Turkish peasant woman!” 
The first task of the world historian, there- 
fore, is to determine what each of the great 
cultures that the world has known—class- 
ical, Egyptian, &c.—really is, to discover 
what is typical in.it and what is necessary. 
With this accomplished, it becomes possible 
to discern, by analogy, comparison and a 
spiritual interpretation which in Spengier’s 
pages seems often to appreach the mystical, 
the place and destiny of the European-Amer- 
ican culture of th period from 1800 to 2000. 


Spengler makes it clear in this connection 
that the decline of the West is in reality the 
problem of civilization.. Civilization is ‘‘the 
inevitable destiny of culture,”’ and the vari- 
ous civilizations that history has known are 
“the most external and artificial states of 
which a species of developed humarity. is 
capable.”” They exhibit, one and all, “‘jeath 
following life, rigidly following expansion, 
intellectual age and stone-built, petrifying 
world-city following mother earth and 
the spiritual childheéod of Doric and 
- Gothic."” Humanity has its Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter, its 
infancy, youth, maturity, and old 
age. Civilization is mankind become 
old, and its destiny is to linger for a 
brief time and then cease to be. We 
have become civilized, and for that 
treason we must die. 

With the scholar who reads into 
the past his own ideas or preposses- 
sions, turning. away from what is 
obvious er practical in the present 
to glorify essentially similar things 
of an earlier time, or affecting to 
see equivalents in things that at bot- 
tom have no relation one to another. 
Spengler has no patience. 


There is a type of scholar whose 
clarity of vision comes under some 
irresistible spel] when it turns from 
a frock coat to a toga, from a. 
British football ground to a Byzan- 
tine cireus, from a transcontinental 
railway. to a Roman road in the 
Alps, from a thirty-knot destroyer 
to a trireme, from Prussian bay- 
onets to Roman spears—nowadays, 
even, from a modern engineer's 
Suez Canal to that of a Pharaoh. 
He would admit a steam engine as 
a symbol of human passion and an 
expression of intellectual force if 
it were Hero of Alexandria who 
invented it, not otherwise. To such 
it seems blasphemous to talk of 
Roman central heating or hook- 
keeping in preference to the wor- 
ship of the Great Mother of the - 


For the classical world the transi- 
tion from culture to civilization was 
accomplished in the fourth century. 
for the Western world in the nine- 
teenth. The ‘‘great intellectual de- 
cisions’’ that follow those dates are 
made, not in what might previously 
be regarded as the whole world, 
*‘where not a hamlet ix too small to 
be unimportant,” 
four world cities ‘‘which have ab- 
sorhed into themselvex the whole 
content of history.”” 

In place of a type-true people, 
bern:ef and grown en the soil, 
there is a new sort of nomad. 
cohering unstably in fluid masses, 
oe parasitical city dweller, tradi- 

, utterly matter of fact. 

—— clever, untruitful. 

deeply contemptuous of the coun- 

tryman and especially of that high- 
est form of countryman, the coun- 
try gentleman 

It ix im the city accordingly, es- 
pecially the great city, thai we find 
the characteristics of that developed 
civilization which is carrying the 
Western world to ity end. As in 
Rome. so in the modern city, the 
lallmark is money, and to know the 
city we must study economics. Be- 
tween the city and the country there 
is an im:passable guif. The pre- 
dominance of the city destroys all 
sense of the intrinsic values of things since 
all values are reckoned in terms of mone} ; 
it creates a literature, drama and music 
which are unintelligible to villagers or coun- 
try folk and develops an “uncomprehending 
hostility” to all the traditions that represent 
culture and a “keen and cold intelligence 
that confounds the wisdom of the peasant.” 
When the villager tries to master the city 
things he goes astray. Ibsen’s Nora is “the 
very type of the provincial derailed by read- 
ing.”". For the villager such things as so- 
cialism or Darwinism, the woman-and-mar- 
problem or the ‘‘anarchic sensuous- 


riage 
ness” of Baude- {Continued on Page 24) 
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Fifty Books That Please the Kye 


American Institute of Graphic Arts Opens Its Fourth Annual 


Exhibition on Tuesday 


AN ORIENTAL HISTORY 
” Translated out of the French of 
M. DE VOLTAIRE 


t 


8) 


Published by 


THE FLEURON 


PRESS - CINCINNATI 


MCMXXV 
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Title Page of “Zadig.” 


Designed by L. 


E annual book exhibition of 

the American Institute of 

Graphic Arts has become an 

event looked forward to with 

great interest by all who con- 
ceive of printing and bookmaking as 
something more than.a mechanical 
process. Recent years have seen a 
marked revival in this country of 
printing as an art; from the work of 
a few scattered individuals the move- 
ment has broadened out so that it is 
now enlisting the support of the 
larger publishers, more of whom 
each year endeavor to give an at- 
tractive format to at least a part of 
their output. To foster thix move- 
ment was the purpose of the exhibi- 
tions inaugurated by the institute 
of which the one opening at the Gro- 
lier Club next Tuesday will be the 
fourth. 

“The Fifty Books of 1926,"’ like 
the selections of previous years, are 
not offered as the fifty best-designed 
‘books of the year, but as a group of | 
fifty representative books of high 
standards, illustrating as far as pos- 
sible the various problems of "print- 
ing and bookmaking as they are be- 
ing met in different sections of the 
United States. In making the selec- 
tions literary content is not consid- 
ered; the books are judged solely 
upon their appeal to the eye. 

Each year has been marked by a 
considerable increase in the numer 
of books submitted to the commit- 
tee.: Last year there were 392 en- 
tries, and this year 635. The jury 
of award, composed this year of T. 
M. Cleland, Henry Lewis Johnson 
and John Clyde Oswald, submitted 
mo choice for the institute’s gold 
medal for the entry most ably meet- 
ing the requirements of good book- 
making.. The award was omitted 
simply for the reason that so many! 
books attained a high standard. In 
its general average of excellence this 
year’s entries set a new mark. Ac- 
cording to David Silve of the Fifty 
Books Committee, who is once more 
in general charge of the exhibition, 

the books most nearly —— in 

this exhibition, as was ex- 
pected, are the ones plan Baca by 
the country's best book designers 
and printers. There has, however, 
been a ni awakening on 





A. Braverman. 


the part < publishers to the ad- 
vantages of design and.craftsman- 
ship in bookmaking.: This revival 
of interest in the ‘‘arts of the 
book’’ is truthfully reflected in the 
uniform excellence of the present 
Fifty Books. 


Of the books selected, twenty-two 
were set by hand and twenty-eight 
were machine-set (fourteen linotype 
aud fourteen monotype). Caslon led 
all the other type faces, twenty-nine 
of the fifty books being set in that 
type. Garamond came next, with 
seven books. Four are printed in 
Bodoni, three in Oxford, and seven 


‘in various other faces. Twenty-two 


were printed on woven antique paper, 
eighteen on hand-made papers, 
seven on laid antique, and three on 
coated paper. 

Among the larger the 
best scores this year were ‘made by 
Alfred A. Knopf and Little, Brown & 
Co., each of whom is represented in 
the exhibition by three books. The 


George H. Doran Company, Douwbdle- }- 


day, Page & Co., the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
and Simon & Schuster are each rep- 
resented by one book. The various 
university presses, which have been 
leaders in the movement for better- 
made books are, as usual, well repre- 
sented. The Harvard University 
Press leads with four titles, the Yale 
University Press has two, and the 
Columbia University Press, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press and the 
Princeton University Press have one 
each. 

On its opening night, Tuesday, 
May 4, the exhibition will be open. 
only to members of the Institute and 
of the Grolier Club and their invited 
guests, but on the following day it 
will be thrown open to the public— 


to continue from May 5 to May 29, 


inclusive, except Sundays. As was 
the case last year, after the closing 
of. the exhibition at the Grolier Club, 
47 East Sixtieth Street, New York 
City, 
various cities throughout the coun- 
try. — tau will be two 
duplicate traveling exhibitions, one 
circulating through the East and the 
other through the West. 


A catalogue is being prepared 
which will be distributed at the ex- 


a ae cee 


hibition or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of 10 cents. Requests should 
be addressed to the Assistant Secre- 
tary, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, 6 East Fifty-sixth Street, 
New York City. This catalogue will 
be illustrated with the title pages of 
the fifty books and will give full data 
as to the printer, paper, type, &c. 

A list of the “Fifty Books of 1926,’’ 
listed alphabetically by publishers, 
follows: 

Artes Press, Eden, W. Y. 

The Ghost Ship, by Richard 
Middleton. $10. Designed by 
Spencer Kellogg Jr. 

Ball Brothers Company, 
Ind. 

A Christmas Carol, by Charies 
Dickens. (For private distribu- 
tion.) Designed by Richard W. 
Ellis. Printed by the Currier 
Press, New York. 

Robert O. Ballou, Chicago, ill. 

Syncopating Saxophones, by 
Alfred V. Frankenstein. $3. 
Decorations by Vojtech Preissig. 

Francesco Bianco, New York. 

Natives of Rock, by Glenway 
Westcott. $7.50. Decorations by 
Pamela Bianco. Printed by Pel- 
ley Press, New York. 

Book Club of Californta, San Fran- 
cisco 


Muncie, 


Philobiblon of Richard de 
Bury. (For members only.) Dec- 
orations by Donald McKay. 
Printed by the Grabhorn Press, 

Carteret Book ‘Club, Newark, N. J. 

Register of Members. (For 
members only.) Printed by Pyn- 
son Printers, Inc., New York. 

William L. Clements Library, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
The Franklin Passport. $10. 


Rogers. : 

University Press, Cambridge, 
Club of Odd Volumes, Boston. 

-A New Page of Poetry in Wil- 

liam Blake's Milton. er mem- 


Record of Endowment Fund for 
Sulgrave Manor. (For private 
distribution.) Printed by D. B. 
Updike, The Merrymount Press, 
Boston. 

Florida State Historical Society, 
Deland, Fla. - 

A History of Florida. (For pri- 
vate distribution.) Printed by W. 
E. Rudge, Inc., New York. 








THE GHOST SHIP 
Ricnarp MippieTon 


FRO 
TRE GHOST SHIP AND OTHER STORIES 
‘WITH ORIGIZAL PREFACE BY ARTWUR MaCHEx 
AND A BIOGRAPIOCAL NOTE EY 
LAURENCE |. COMME 


⸗⸗⸗ 


“So Ou 


House. 


“ALERED A KNOPF -NEW YORK 


Title Page of “From an Old House.” 
Designed by Eimer Adler of the Pynson Printers. 


Columbia University Press, 
York. 

The Invention of Printing in 
China, by Thomas Francis Car- 
ter. $7.50. Miustrated. Printed - 
by Douglas C. McMurtrie, Inc., 
New York. 

George H. Doran Company, 
York. 

The Green Hat, by Michael Ar- 
len. $25. (Special edition.) Ty- 
pography by Bruce Rogers. 
Printed by W. E. Rudge, New 
York. 

Doubleday, Page é Co., New York. 


New 


New 


Woodcuts by Edward A. Wilson. 
Printed by Country Life Press, 
Garden. City, N. V. 
Fleuron Press, Cincinnati. 
Zadig, by Voltaire. Designed 
by L. A. Braverman. 
E. L. Hildreth € Co., Brattleboro, 
Vt. 


Our Boy, by Walter L. Lange. 
(For private distribution.) Ilus- 
trated. Designed by Cari Puring- 
ton Rollins. 





Title Page of “The Ghost Ship.” 
Desigued by Spencer Kellogg Jr. 





Harvard University 
, Mass. 
A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions, edited by Hyder E. 
Rolins. 


Bruce ‘Rogers: Designer of 
Books, by Frederic Warde. $3. 
Mustrated. 

GShakespeare’s Debt to Mon- 
58 by George Coffin Taylor. 


Press, Cam- 


The Essays of Montaigne, 
translated by George B. Ives. 
Four volumes. $25. 

(All four of these printed under 
the general direction of Bruce 
Rogers.) 


a 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

From an Old House, by Joseph 
Hergesheimer. $20. Ilustrated. 
Printed by the Pynson Printers, 
“Inc., New York. 

The London Perambulator, by 
James Bone. $5. Illustrated. 
Aquatone reproductions of etch- 
ings by Muirhead Bone. Printed 
by the Southworth Press, Port- 
land, Me. 

A Sentimental Journey, by 
Laurence Sterne. $5. Illustrated. 
Woodcuts by Wilfred Jones. 
Printed by the Pynson Printers. 

- Inc., New York. 
Laboratory Press, Pittsburgh. 

That Endeth Never, by Hilde- 
garde Flanner. (For private dis- 
tribution.) Designed by Porter 
Garnett. te 

Lakeside Press, Chicago. 

Sketches and Speech 
R. Forgan. (For private distri- 
ee Typography by W. A. 





of David 


Lantern Press, San Francisco. 
The Modern Writer, by Sher- 

wood Anderson. §7.50. 
Press. 


Printed 
by the Grabhorn San 
Francisco 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
Ola Mission Churches of. Cali- 
fornia, by Rexford Newcomb. 
$15. IDlustrated. Designed by E. 
8. Holloway. 


Little, Brown € Co., Boston. 


. $7. 5 
ed by the University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 


G. P. Putnem’ 2 Sons, New York. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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War of the Right and Left Wings in Union Labor 


Communism Finds It Necessary to Temper Its Militancy in America 


LEFT WING UNIONISM. By David 
J. Saposs. New York: In- 
ternational Pubi shers. $1.60. 

READINGS IN TRADE UNIONISM. 
By David J. Saposs. 452 pp. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. | 





! 

By EVANS CLARK } 

R. SAPOSS is a rare and ex- | 

ceedingly useful sort of per- | 

son. He is on the inside of | 

the labor movement, yet he} 

. has an elevation of mind that 

enables him to view it from above— 

a detachment the more discerning 

because it springs from intimacy. 

Mr. Saposs is on the inside of the 

labor movement by conviction, by 

sympathy and by long association. 

Hie has met all the important labor 

leaders in the country and a host 

of lesser ones, not as an “outsider” 

but as a friend and counselor. He 

knows many of them intimately. Son 

of a Kiev peddter, he is blood of 

their blood and bone of their bone— 

and a member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in good standing. 

Yet he is essentially the scholar 
and the scientist. Soon after hia 
graduation from the University of 
Wisconsin Professor John R. Com- 
mons chose him as a research as- 
sistant. Later he collaborated with 
Dr. Commons in writing the monu- 
mental ‘‘History of Labor in -the 
United States” and served as inves- 
tigator for the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, for 
the New York State Department of 
Labor, for the Carnegie American- 
ization study. He is at present a 
member of the Faculty of the Brook- 
wood Labor College at Katonah. 

In_ his “Left Wing Unionism”’ Mr. 
Saposs has wielded a skillful scal- 
pel on an intricate tangle of eco- 
onomic tissues and psy 
cells and laid bare the causes of a 
chronic disaffection—the seeming- 
ly fated and eternal split between 
Rights and Lefts, radicals and 
conservatives—which has af times 
ali but laid the labor movement low. 
He has done it as the eminent sur- 


zeon would: with sympathy for the|- 


patient, of course, yet firmly and 
incisively—utterly without emotional 
display and with cool disregard of 
the Intent drama in the whole situa- 
tion. The technique is perfect—for 
surgery; but for literature, even 
economic literature, it leaves some- 
thing to be desired. It lacks the 
vivid flash, the human touch., If 
Mr. Saposs will develop the power 
of potent and colorful writing he 
will be in a “strategic position to 
interpret organized labor to the 
American people—to help substitute a 
more mature undéfstanding for the 
childish emotionalism, for or against 
it, that characterizes public opinion 
on this somewhat explosive subject. 

When overpowering social and 

economic forces [he writes] in- 
duced the leaders of existing 
unions to content themselves with 
disregarding certain trades and 
industrial areas that came under 
their jurisdiction, the workers, 
chafing under abuses and imposi- 
tions, to unorganized 
strikes. In most of these cases 
the workers were unskilled or 
semi-skilled immigrants. and those 
who gravitated to the top as local 
unpaid leaders were radically in- 
clined. The combination gener- 
ated considerable misunderstand- 
ing and bitterness. 

In that one undecorated paragraph 
is implicit the whole drama of 
Passaic, Garfield and Lodi. The 
New Jersey textile strike had not 
been declared ‘when Mr. Saposs 
wrote, it is true, but his book would 
be more generally read if the bare 
bones of fact and dedyction had been 
given the flesh and blood of vivid 
scenes, living personalities, moving 
incidents. He might have drawn 
freely from. the richly colored epi- 
sodes that have made Lawrence and 
Paterson and other industrial cen- 
tres stand out prominently on the 
labor map of the United States. 

But to the uninitiate in the in- 
tricacies of labor union affairs who 
yet have enough taste for the sub- 
ject not to demand too much spice 
and savor Mr. Saposs offers an in- 
tellectual treat. Incidents like the 
Passaic strike, the dramatic en- 
trances and exits of leading Com- 
munists in the play of newspaper 
headlines,.a meeting of the Furriers’ 
Union at Carnegie Hali broken up 
by the boos and hisses of its own 
members, seem no longer unexpected 
and surprising events. They take 
their natural place in a logical se- 





quence of causes and effects sur- 


prising only because their. news 
value isolated them in the columns 
of the press from the other links 
in the chain, important for an un- 
derstanding of the situation, bug un- 
' reported none the less. 

Mr, Saposs combines the historical 
with the analytic method in dealing 
with his material. He begins by 
sketching the play of Right and Left 
in the story of American unionism: 
the conservative clay of native stock 
impregnated with radical strains 
from Europe; the growth of social- 
ism in the American Federation of 
Labor; an aggressive ‘‘boring from 





within” before W. Z. Foster popu- 
larized the phrase; the disintegrated 
Socialists after P goes war making 
friends instead i of trade 
union ——— the passing of the 
function of ferment from Socialists 
to Communists; the flow of Left 
Wing principles cast into unpremedi- 
tated forms by the harsh molds of 
unexpected circumstances. Then fol- 
lows an analysis of the different 
methods used by the radicals before 
and after the war to gain the ascen- 
dency in the world of union labor; 
a discussion of the different types 
of dual unionism, the causes that 








ine Upper Falls at Rochester, N. Y. 





produce them, and the relative 
strength and permanency of each. 
Mr. Saposs discloses what might 
be called the Communist’s dilemma. 
MoScow has decreed that its follow- 
ers in this country must not form 
dual unions of the faithful sheep set 
apart from the unmregenerate goats, 
but must. bore from within, captur- 
ing the existing unions for the Red 
program and principles, but always 
Presenting a “united front’’ the 
while. Upon these tactics Mr. Sa- 
poss casts the following observa- 
tions: To bore from within and still 
retain a standing in the labor move- 


t 
; 
HY 
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From a Lithograph by the Late Joseph Pennell. 





Bibliography of the Bookplate 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOK- 
PLATE LITERATURE. By Verna 


B. Grimm. George W. 
Puller. pp. Limited to 500 
i copies. No 


tUustrations. Spokane: Public Li- 
brary. $5. 


he printed book. During the 

thousand years that manuscript 
books reigned the colophon was suf- 
ficient. This description of the book, 
which appeared at the ena,’ con- 
tained much of the information we 
now put on the title page. The fas- 
tidious booklover of the Middle Ages 
usually had his manuscripts made 
to special order, and then the iast 


1 bookplate is a by-product of 
t 


page would give the information 
about its creation, sometimes with 
heavenly thanks for its completion. 
When books printed from type began 
to take the place of manuscripts the 
personal mark of the owner was 
missing. Consequently, even in the 
incunabula period of the book- 
plates appeared. But they do not 
seem to have been used much out- 
side of Germany untill after 1500. 
It was a much more common custom 
to have some distinguishing mark 
as part of the binding design. The 
best artists of the day, then as now, 
were interested in making book- 
plates. Albrecht Diirer, for nstance, 





made half a dozen or more. 


In Mrs. Grimm's carefully com- 
piled alphabetical list, there are over 
five hundred items devoted entirely 
to the subject, and a supplementary 
list givés books containing material 
on bookplates. Then there is a cross- 
index in which the subjects are 
classified in a number of ways, such 
as nationals, sports, ecclesiastical, 
musical, &c. There are thirty Amer- 
ican authors of volumes on book- 
plates, and perhaps the best known 
of these is Charles Dexter Allen. 

Of course, this kind of book finds 
no place in the average library, but 
for the collector or student a very 


large task has been successfully ac-/|an 





complished. 


ment, 
and circumscribed. *,* * A union. 
administration might tolerate mild 
criticism and advocacy of minor’ re- 
forms, but is ruthless against ex- 
treme condemnation and agitgtion* 
against itself,’’ which seems natural 
enough, after all. 

But militancy is the very Left 
Wing's stock in trade: without it the 
Left Wing would not be so different 
from the Right. Tempered militan- 
cy, circumscribed militancy—these 
are contradictions in terms, like cool 
ardor or calculating passion. Mili- 
tancy tends inevitably to isolation. 
But isolation is precisely what the 
Communists do not want. Their ob- 
ject is to dominate the existing 
unions; they want the whole bird, 
not just one wing, and least of all 
do they want that one wing to fly. off 
at its own tangent. The split, the 
changes in tactics, the apparent in- 
consistencies of policy which have 
characterized the record of Commun- 


.} ists in the United States are- merely 


the motions described by them in 
swinging between the two horns of 
their own dilemma. 

As Mr. Saposs sagely remarks: 


It is questionable whether any 
but a purely propaganda organiza- 
tion can inexorably refrain from 
compromising or opportunist prac- 
tices. The difficulty lies in know- 
ing where to draw the line. The 
opportunist is apt to be too con- 
ciliatory and thereby unwittingly 
undermine his principles. The rev- 
olutionist is likely to be too dog- 
matic and thereby completely iso- 
late himself. No one has yet dis- 
covered a formula that completely 
demarks the happy mean. Both 
types must take the chance at the 
risk of error and perhaps disaster. 


Apparently the Communists in this 
country have decided now ‘to swing 
to the Right. Recent official an- 
nouncements, Mr. Saposs says, 
“would indicate that the Commun- 
ists are taking steps to modify their 
policies and tactics so as not to re- 
main completely isolated.”’ 

In his analysis of dual unionism 
Mr, Saposs has written with discern- 
ment about the I. W. W.—stormy 
petrel of American labor. He. sees 
in the I. W. W. an excellent illus- 
tration of the strength and the weak- 
ness of extremism. It could weld 
into a single vivid strike a score of 
different - nationalities almost over 
night; but it could not hold them to- 
gether after the strike was done. 

The I. W. W. could be as sensa- 
tional and reckless as it saw fit. 
It was not confronted with, the 
problem of explaining intricate 
practices such as trade agreements 
and collective bargaining. It 
could make the wildest demands 
and accusations against the em- 
ployers since * * * it did not ex- 
péct to negotiate directly with the 
employers. This unrestraint en- 
abled it to impress more greatly,‘ 
as well as to stir more. deeply, 
the passions and emotions of the 
credulous and embittered immi- 
grant workers. 


But “because the I. W.~ W. was. 
primarily interested in pro) 

its meteoric rise was followed by a 
like decline.’"’. Its membership is 
now a bare 10,000. 

Mr. Saposs finds that it is the 
unions which temper their radical- 
ism with common sense and vitalize 
their’ common sense with | vision 
which promise the greatest stability 
and success, and he cites the needle 
trades organizations as conspicuous 
examples. ‘‘The union,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘must not only serve as an 
emotional outlet. 
daily routine of the worker's life, 
—— his shop and industrial 


oe ae his “Readings in Trade Unfon- 
ism'’ Mr. Saposs has given organ- 
ized labor in the United States a 
voice of its own. In this instance 
he has acted only as an editor and 
compiler of the work of others. With 
the collaboration of Bertha Pigay 
Saposs, he has scoured the length 
and breadth of the land of official 
union pronouncements, resolutions, 
journals and: pamphiets and has 
brought together the most striking 
and authoritative documents on 
every important aspect of the labor 
union scene. And he has arranged 
the whole in such a way that it 
makes what amounts to an official 
textbook on labor by labor itself— 
especially useful piece of work in 





the absence of anything of the sort. 








militancy must be tempered. ~~ 


It must touch the > 
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About Books, Wore or Less: The Permanent Contributor 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


IRTUALLY unanimous opin- 
ion among the critics has 
conceded to Ring Lardner 
the gift of objectivity. He 
observes without favor and trans- 
scribes without passion. Neverthe- 
less,- I suspect that in at least 
one chapter of ‘“The Love Nest’’ the 
author has permitted a personal 
intention to creep in. The story 
ealled ‘‘Rhythm’’ was written, I 
‘imagine, with one subtly humorous 
eye on his reviewers, past and 
to come. ‘“‘Rhythm"’ is the tale 
of Harry Hart, composer of popular 
music, who achieves extensive roy- 
alties by manipulating classic tunes 
into jazz. In an evil moment he is 
discovered, identified and labeled by 
Spencer Deal, of the intellectualist 
circles, as the pioneer in a new 
American jazz whose rhythms are 
destined to revolutionize our music. 
Deaf writes 4,000 words about Hart 
in an erudite weekly; Hart eats it 
up and starts on the road to ruin. 
He discards his low-brow librettists 
for Spencer Deal himself. The re- 
sult of the collaboration is a “‘score 
that required a new signature at 
the beginning of each bar, and a col- 
lection of six-syllable rhymes that 
has as much chance ef being unrid- 
died, let alone sung, by chorus girls 
as a pandect on biotaxy by Ernest 
Boyd.” A year later Hart has cash 
in hand to the extent of $214.60 and 
the musical comedy impresarics and 
the sheet publishers have ceased to 
expect from him anything short of 
an oratorio. Thereupon Hart re- 
establishes communication with his 
old librettist and it all ends happily. 
It would be a pity to suggest even 
the possibility of a comparison be- 
tween the tune mechanic of the 
newer tin-pan alleys and the authen- 
tic and original talent of Mr. Lard- 
‘ner. But the suspicion insists on 
obtruding itself that Mr. Lardner 
may have intended ‘‘Rhythm’’ as.a 
humorously objective reminder to 
his critics that they are just the 
least little bit in danger of approach- 
ing him in the spirit in which 
Spencer Deal descended on Harry 
Hart. Something Mke a conspiracy 
is now in motion to demonstrate 
that the Lardner whom millions of 
~plain Americans regard as a humor- 
ist is in truth a savage realist. The 
tradition, of course, is as old as the 
hills. Behind the clown’s motley is 
the aching heart, behind the loud 
guffaw is the bitter, disillusioned 
mind. 


o,¢ 
T ancient tradition has been 
reinforced in recent days among 


us by an interesting develop- 
ment in intellectualist circles, aris- 


that little moron Cordelia a study 
in burlesque. 

If my suspicions concerning Mr. 
Lardner’s ‘‘Rythm’’ are justified, if 
the author has been having his dig 
at the critics who have been trying 
to make an honest woman out of the 
lively arts, it would not be because 
Mr. Lardner is afraid of being con- 
verted to ‘‘seriousness"’ and so losing 
his public. Rather I imagine—and 
by this time the present piece is 
becoming alarmingly hypotheticai— 
Mr. Lardner is not only an artist, 
but a bit of a critic himself. He is 
aware of a certain factor in this 
situation which many of his com- 
mentators have possibly overiooked. 
And that factor is the public, the 
reading, listening, seeing public. To 
the final effect of every book, picture 
or piece of music the audience is a 
permanent contributor. The public 
adds to, subtracts. from and other- 
wise modifies the author’s manu- 
script in the light of the public’s 
own experience of life and knowl- 
edge of realities. The author writes 
in his own medium. The public 
translates his message into the com- 
mon vernacular, The writer selects 
and emphasizes. The public checks 
up on him by what it knows of 
things in the average. If a million 
readers guffaw over Ring Lardner 
it is not altogether because they are 
blind to the human meannesses_and 
dullnesses that he.depicts so objec- 
tively. To a large extent it must 
be that his readers, on the basis of 
their own knowledge of things, make 
certain discounts from the Lardner 
method and decide that on the whole 





Lardner the humorist describes him 
better than Lardner the satirist. 

o,° 
becoming extremely ab- 

stract. Let me illustrate: Two 

weeks ago on this page some- 
thing was said in the matter of the 
Newspaper cartoonists. To them I 
referred as pap realists. It 
was there argued that twenty years 
ago when the American novel-read- 
ing public was being fed on treacle 
and sawdust, the newspaper artists 
were, in a very crude way, suggest- 
ing a realistic view of life. The wife 
with the rolling pin, the husband 
with the 2 A. M. jag, the terrible 
kids, supplied to an appreciable de- 
gree, an antidote for the romantic 
molasses of the novels. The comic 
strip dealt with that common body 
of knowledge and experience which 
made it fairly certain that Graustark 
did not really induce a distorted ver- 
sion of life. People really were not 
100 per cent. innocent in the Age of 
Innocence, just as, I imagine, they 
are far from 100 per cent. sophisti- 
cated.in the age of Aldous Huxley. 
The Age of Innocence had one idiom 
which the reader in the final effect 
revised downward. Today we have 
another idiom: which the average 
reader probably revises upward as he 


It is not my intention to press the 
point too far. It is not asserted that 
the author of ‘“‘When Knighthood 
Was in. Flower’’ and the author of 
*“‘Jurgen’’ really convey the same 
message. The comparison would be 
between Ring Lardner and, let us 
say, George Ade, whom no one as 
yet has discovered to have practiced 





sardonic satire. George Ade would 
not have written ‘“‘Women” in Mr. 
Lardner’s latest volume. But let 
us see. In Mr. Lardner’s story there 
is a girl in Ligonier, Ind., to whom 
the hero, a coming left-fielder, sup- 
poses he is engaged and whose let- 
ters he answers ‘‘once in a w’ile.’’ 
Comes a telegram to Chi that the 
girl in Ligonier is on her death bed 
and in her delirium calls for her left 
fielder. He catches a train at Engle- 
wood, gets off at Ligonier, and 
“there was my gal to meet me. She 
was the picture of health and no 
more delirious than usual.’ Here is 
the old game, the pursuit of the 
male by the female, depicted objec- 
tively enough in the vernacular of 
the player’s bench. But what of 
George Ade’s Noisy Nettie in the 
fable of The Cousin From Down 
East Who Had His Pick of the Vil- 
lage Ladies? When Adelbert, the cen- 
tre of an admiring circle, catches 
Nettie’s Wink, he loses no time in 
emancipating himself from the Lit- 
erary Chat passed to him in Hunks 
by the daughters of the best families 
in town: 


“Come and Romp with me,’’ 
said Nettie. I like your style, 
but I am a weeny bit Afraid of you 
because you're such a Handsome 
Wretch and I’ve heard about you 
College Boys."" Saying which she 
put her Chin on his shoulder and 
Goo-Gooed him and he lost the 
Power of Speech. 


HE fundamentals are the same. 
The difference is in details, but 
these are probably harmonized 





in large measure by the permanent 
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contributor, the reader. The reader 
of 1902 probably added to the Ade 
burlesque a few realistic items from 
his own experience, The reader of 
1926 probably subtracts from Lard- 
ner a few sardonic items based pn ~ 
his own experience. The resulting 
contrast is not altogether one be- 
tween a genial humorist and a sar- 
donic observer. The two idioms have 
been edited to convey approximately 
the same message. 

A similar process of revision might 
establish a fairly close family re- 
semblance between Mr, Lardner’s 
vulgar and voluble hospital nurse in 
“Zone of Quiet” and a fairly well- 
known sick bed attendant of the 
older literature. Mr. Lardner’s Miss 
Lyons turns up for day duty on her 
surgical case in a uniformly rocky 
condition, superinduced: by Charies- 
toning in road-houses past the mid- 
night heurs. Her experiences as re-' 
tailed in the vernacular to her mid- 
dle-aged male patient consist chiefly 
of Girl Friends engaged in annexing 
each other's Boy Friends. Her per- 
sonal are punctuated with 
allusions to the number of her pa- 
tients who have unfortunately died: 

“‘Isn’t it a scream!"’ said Miss 

Lyons. “But it’s true; that is, it’s 

been true lately. The last five 

cases I’ve been on has all died. 

course, it’s just luck, but the 
giris have been kidding me about 
it and calling me a jinx, and when 

Miss Halsey saw me here the eve- 

ning of the day you was operated, 

she said, ‘God help him!’ That's 
the night floor nurse’s name. But 
you’re going to be mean,and live 
through it and spoil my record, 
aren’t you? I'm just . Of 
course I want you to get all 

right.” . 

How was it with one of Miss 
—* predecessors eighty years 
ago 


“Yes, Gamp’s my name and 
Gamp’s my nater, and, as I says 
to Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Harris 
she says to me, ‘If ever there was 
a honest sober woman, as 


““Well, then, young woman, I 
think before I enters’on my dooties 
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THE LINKS. By Robert Huwater. 
163 pp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. HA. 


By ALLANSON SHAW 


ITTLE more than a generation 
ago, in the early-years of 
golf’s renaissance, a foot of 
shelf room sufficed for the 
housing of the game’s litera- 

ture—Clark and Simpson, Chambers 
-and Forgan, the Badminton volume 
on golf and the sketches of Andrew 
Lang. The collector who has kept 
up with the golfing literary proces- 
sion since that time has had a long 
- pocket. and much shelf room. Suc- 
cessful golfers have explained their 
technic in print, sometimes entertain- 
ingly, but often monotonously. 

Here and there, as in tht writings 
of Vardon and Braid, the range of 
inquiry reached the making and 
management of golf courses; usually, 
however, the books have been rather 
tiresomely repetitive. It is therefore 
the more sa to find that 
Mr. Robert Hunter in ‘‘The Links” 
has broken-away from trite tradition ; 
he is uniquely definite in aim, prac- 
tical and original in treatment, pic- 
turesque in illustration, convincing 
usually.in argument. One puts down 
the book gratified that work so sound 
has been done in a field hitherto 
largely neglected, notwithstanding 
the kindred writings of Colt, Mac- 
kenzie and Bernard Darwin. 

One feela that Mr. Hunter has 
planned his book as he would plan a 
course, with originality and distinc- 
tiveness, giving heed to detail as to 
completed effect. Within the limited 
pace of 163 pages he has discussed 
a great number of problems, without 
scrappiness tn treatment or disre- 


plains his purpose at the outset: 
“The book’s chief aim is to bring to- 
gether and examine some of the more 
mportant principles 


tractively.. The importance of his 
purpose is realized when one consid- 
ers that the golfing properties in this 
country were, in 1925, valued at 
$1,300,000,000, and that reasonable 
estimates show that $130,000,000 
will be laid out during 1926 on links 
and their equipment. As to this out- 
lay Mr. Hunter declares that ‘“‘for 
every dollar wisely spent in con- 
struction, another dollar has been 
wasted.”"’ This is probably no over- 
statement, and within it lies the war- 


rant—if such be needed—for this 
book 


The United States is jally de- 


doubt that to the golfers of 1940 most 
of the work of the present day will 





pendent on the “hand-made” course 
because of the vast inland areas be- 
tween its bordering oceans. Great 
Britain’s comparativeiy extensive 
ceastline has given it very many nat- 
ural jinks—‘‘links-land,” as Mr. 
Hunter picturesquely puts it—‘‘the 
fine grasses, the wind-made bunkers 
that defy imitation, the exquisite 
contours that refuse to be sculp- 
tured by hand.” Here, consequently, 
we are dependent largely on the 
human artificer, and hitherto the re- 
cults have left much to be desired. 
Lest moderns incline to self-com- 
Placency in their criticism of past 
efforts, Mr. Hunter’s question should 
check the impulse: ‘‘Does amy one 





app very crude?. When we build 
golf courses we are remodeling the 
face of nature."’ The stressing by 
the author of the intimate and es- 
sential relationship between golf and 
natural beauty is one of the excel- 
lent features of the book; the crudely 
artificial bunker may be as hideous 
an eyesore as the gaudily painted 
shanty. ; 
Since links are laid out with a view 
to golf shot-making, Mr. Hunter’s 
observations on “Shots” are most 
relevant. It is refreshing in this 
connection to find that he has scant- 
est sympathy with those who would 
simplify the game in the interest of 
the low-score zealot, holding, as 
every true lover of golf must, that 





. Making Golf Safe for 
The Hopeless Duffer | 


Mr. Hunter's Perfect-Golf Course Would Be Merciful 


In the Matter of Hazards 


the greater the variety of shots the 
deeper the sporting interest; thus, if 
the stymie be the outcome of chance, 
this is more than offset by its de- 
mand for the delicate and difficult 
shot. One is also with the author in 
te view thet a the course architect 
is to his best, in laying out 
the holes, there will have to be 
**some regulation of the golf bail,” 
since the flight possibilities of the 
ll and the yardage of holes have 
in’ connection. On the general 
matter Mr.. Hunter states: “I think 
I should outlaw any attempt made 
by architect or inventor to deprive 
the game of any of its various 
strokes, or to take from it any of 
the features which require skill in 
the play.”” The value of this book 
is not limited to what it says direct- 
ly; it sets one thinking after a de- 
lightfully provocative manner. Hard- 
ly a page is read that does not sug- 
gest some matter of practical refor- 
mation that the reader has vaguely 
desired, but has not been able to ex- 
press—some situation felt to be wrong 
without suggesting the method by 
which it should be righted. So in 
the chapters on “Things of Firat 
Importance’ and “Laying Out the 
Course’ there are innumerable sug- 
gestions made, on matters large and 
small, that voice one’s hitherto inar- 
ticulate thought: Why are tees 
placed so unintelligently, and why 
are there not several alternative tees 
to meet varying abilities and weather 
conditions, as well as to add the spice 
of variety’s interest? Why are 
courses ‘‘routed"’ often so stupidly, as 
if planned to take the last bit out of 
tired legs in the progression round 
the holes or on the saunter from the 
eighteenth green to the clubhouse? 
Why buy insufficient land at the out- 
set and. be held up later by sellers 
when extension becomes desirable? 
Why buy heavily wooded or rocky 
land that makes construction costly? 
Why route the course over ravines 
and mountains, as if players were 
goats or athletic giants in their exu- 
berant youth? Why ignore the setting 
sun in planning the return holes? 
Why demand nine or eighteen holes 
when much better golf could be had, 
and financial comfort served more 
satisfactorily, by six or twelve? 
These matters and many more along 
similarly pertinent lines ‘Mr. Hunter 
discusses to the reader’s satisfaction 
and profit. Probably the most orig- 
inal and valuable chaptersyin the 
book are those that discuss the pur- 





Studies of Ten English Poets 


STUDIES. OF TEN ENGLISH 
POETS. By J.W. Mackail. %1 pp. 
New York: » Green & 
Co. $3.7. 


studies of English poets 

from Shakespeare to Tennyson 

are collected in this new volume 

by the former Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. Nearly all are addresses or 
lectures delivered over the last ten 


cording to the audiences to which 
they were directed. Thus the papers 
read before the Royal Society of 
Literature and Oxford University 
are quite different from the address 
on William Morris for the National 


thusiasm, a fine quality of scho! 
restraint and a keen critical judg- 
ment which those who know Profes- 
Literature’ naturally expect from 
bim. 

This ripe scholar of the classics 
and English literature offers in 
these studies no new or startling 
discoveries touching any of the poets 
he discusses. He seeks to build up no 
reputation nor to tear down any 
great name.-He has no new theories 





or fifteen years and they vary ac- | 


sor Mackail’s little classic on ‘‘Latin | 





poetical criticism is obscuration of 
the poetry by the interposition of 
an opaque or distorting medjum. 

cal accounts of the 
seem to throw light on any- 


separate value, ys 

great ani ofien highly iliuminat- 

ing. But commentary of whatever 
kind is only useful in so far as 

{ft throws light on the poetry itself 
and allows a more unimpeded ac- 

cess to it. 

Professor Mackail's purpose is ‘‘to 
place these. poets in relation to the 
evolution of the art of which they 
are exponents. That art,” he con- 
tinues, “is a single though multi- 
form process; national in the sense 


the ‘‘Night 
Thoughts’’ there is no thought of 





doing the impossibie and reawaken- 
ing an interest in a great reputation 
so hopelessly dead. In the case of 
Pope it is interesting to find a classi- 
cal scholar so enthusiastic for Pope’s 
**Tliad.’’ 
Tennyson, 
are the three moderns { 


Morris and Swinburne 
InAeA in the 


pose, placing and -construction of 
hazards. 


Here is clearly stated and strongly 
emphasized the true doctrine of haz-- 
ards. One has seen, again and again, 
golf courses Iaid out as if the archi- 
tect imagined himself a sort of Sa- 
tanic genius, whose mission it was to 
strew the courses with every kind of 
devilish trap and pitfall for the pur- 
pose of exacting penalty for every 
indifferent and baa shot. This mis- 
guided procedure Mr. Hunter de- 
nounces with characteristic pith and 
point; he holds soyndly that the 
course should afford amplest oppor- 
tunity for the testing of the skill of 
the great shot-maker—for the play- 
ing of the heroic shot—but he is 
equally positive in his belief that the 
average player should not be 
dragged as hapless victim at the ex- 
pert’s chariot wheel. Hazards, he 
explaints, are just “‘risks’’—these the 
skillful and sporting golfer may, and 
should ordinarily, take, to the de- 
light of the onlooker and his own 
supreme satisfaction, when they suc- 
ceed. The player of poor or medium 
ability, however, ought not to be 
forced to attempt what is the impos- 
sible to him, and be discouragingly 
penalized because he cannot:accom- 
plish it. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. — 
Hunter stresses the fact that the 
great majority of golfers—and per- 
haps those who get as much fun out 
of the game as any others—are not 
scratch players, and their interests 
should be considered by the course 
planner. One is wholly with him in 
his remarks on this point: 

Skillful golfers should be able to 
control their shots, and few of 
them resent punishment when they 
fail to do so, but high handicap 
players and older men Playing in- 
different golf are punished quite 
erough by their own incompetence, 
without having to additional 
penalties. The fewer the better of 
those hazards —— simply levy 
fines on bad .shots 
So, in the — of hazards, safe 

and sane routes to the green should 
be available for the non-expert, with - 
reasonable punishment for failure to 
reach his own standard in the matter 
of execution.. The sins he should 
smart for are those he could and 
should have avoided. - 

Throughout these most instructive 
and entertaining chapters are sprin- 
kled scintillating gems of golfing-wis- 
dom that the course planner should 
learn by heart; one may be permit- 
ted, perhaps, to quote a few at ran- 
dom: “No matter whiere the ball 
comes to rest in a hazard, there 
should be an opportunity for the 
Player to make some = recovery.” 
This is soundly evangelical truth. 

While the lamp holds out to burn, 

The vilest simner may return. 


“The rules permit us, it is true, un- 
der certain conditions to lift and drop 
the ball, but the evil practice should 
be discouraged.”’ «When a bunker 
is so severe that to be in it means 
the loss of the hole, the value of that 





studies. For Morris, Professor 
Mackail has mueh. more than a 
critic’s admiration; his short paper, 
prepared for the Home Reading 
Union, breathes a glowing affection 
for the man and a deep reverence 
for all he stood for in his many-sided 
labors for art, literature and social 
betterment. As for Swinburne and 
Tennyson, and the waxing and wan- 
ing of their reputations, Professor 
Mackail believes their fame secure. 
No final judgment {he writes] 
can, ‘of course, be passed on any 
artist; the pendulum continues to 
swing; or, as one might put it, the 
reality is neither the work of art 
nor the mind which — it, 
but the relation between the two; 
and that relation is. 8 perpetual 
flux.» 

In addition to those already men- 
tioned, Professor Mackail’s volume 
includes a study of Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe (not a great name in_ the 
history of English literature but im- 
portant as that of one who by his 
translations helped to civilze English 
literature and turn it back towara 
the main stream of European cul- 
ture) and a brief paper on the cir- 
cumstances of the composition of 
Keats’s ‘‘Endymion.” 





h d is gone.” One shouid not 
close this review without specific ref- 
erence to the admiruble ilhistrationx 
the book possesses. Sume of them 
are phot hs of f. greens : 
and bunkers that definitely and val- 
uably supplement the of the 
author's theory. There are no fewer. 
than fifty of these, each one witness 
to the truth of some practical conten- 
tion. In addition to these ‘are ten 
effective diagrams that map out 
famous holes, from tee to green, with 
their trials and tribulations plainly © 
set forth. Four of these show the 
character of St. Andrews more 
famous holes; one exhibits the sport- 
ing dog-leg tenth hole at Westward 
the 





the finest of all one-shot boles; the 
other four are the fine 

of some of the sport's greatest archi-~ 
tects. This is a book for the dis; 
criminating golfer to piace on hiv 
shelf, no matter whether he be offi- 
cially charged with the planning and 
upkeep of the course, or merely one 
of the rank and file, critically tnter- 
ested in his-club’s welfare. It is gooi 
company f the old-time -classics— 
Clatk’s “‘ : A Royal and Ancient 
Game” and Bir W. G. Simpson's de- 
lightful “The Art of Golf.” 
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Richard Lovelace Was 
A ‘T'wo-Poem Poet 


But His Lyrics Gave Fragrance to the Gaunt and 
Stormy Age of Cromwell 


THE POEMS OF RICHARD LOVE- 
LACE. Edited by C. H. Wilkin- 
son. 2 vole. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 5 


By J. 8T. LOE 8TRACHEY 


OVELACE is a two-poem poet 
just as ‘‘single-speech Hamil- 
ton” was a one-oration ora- 
tor. Whether, if we read 
Hamilton’s speech now, we 

should endorse the contemporary 
verdict is doubtful, but no one will 
deny that Lovelace’s “‘When Love 
With Unconfined Wings” and ‘‘To 
Lucasta, Going to the Wars,"* are 
worthy of all the praise bestowed 
upon them during the past 250 years 
and more. They could not be bet- 
tered as lyrics, even if judged solely 
on their merits.. But we need not 
judge them exclusively on their in- 
trinsic charm. Their relative value 
is very great. The period between 
the disappearance of Ben Jonson and 
of Donne and his disciples in the 
metaphysical school and the Restora- 
tion, a period of some thirty years, 
is one of the most interesting in our 
literary history. It is a little oasis 
set in the rocky desert which 
Stretches between the last songs of 
the Elizabethan age and the epoch 
of Dryden, Rochester and Otway, 
and has some of the merits of both 
periods. It was a stormy time po- 
litically, for it includes the whole of 
the Civil Wars and of the Crom- 
wellian rule. Yet its best verse is 
not tainted by the sufferings of the 
time, but has a. curious gentleness, 
dignity and moderation. Puritans 
like ‘Andrew Marvell and Cavaliers 
like Lovelace adorn it with siniilar 
qualities. Neither of them write vin- 
dictively against their opponents, 
and, indeed, but for the fact that 
one pays homage to Cromwell and 
the other to Charles, there is little 
or no partisanship. 

Milton stands by himself and, like 
all the supreme poets, is of no age 
or time. The great and splendid 
flowers of the Shakespearean epoch 
had withered on their stalks and the 
new flowers of the Restoration with 
their glaring and splendid colors had 
not yet come into bloom. The mo- 
ment the Restoration had taken 
place, and the fierce reaction against 
Puritanism had begun, these plants, 
the seeds of which were cften brought 
from France, grew with amazing 
vigor. Though the post-Common- 
wealth poets are only separated by 
a few years from lyrists like Love- 
lace and Suckling, there seems a vast 
gulf between their spiritual values 
and those of men very little their 
seniors. Compare Dryden's magnifi- 
cent heroic verse, or his stately 
quatrains, with the products of the 
Cavalier miuse and it seems incredi- 
ble that the two schools of verse 
were almost contemporaneous. The 
mysticism which marked not only 
Vaughan and Herbert and.a host of 
minor writers is gone, as is the fasci- 
nation of Herrick. Instead we have 
the -hard worldliness of Sedley or 
the brilliant philosophy and dialectic 
of Dryden. In the latter there is not 
a touch of mysticism and little or 
none of the true lyrical cry. Epi- 
grams in the true sense, the sense 
of the Green anthology, were writ- 
ten by the Cavalier poets, but by 
the time of the Restoration epigrams 
had become mere splinters from the 
satiric rock. They had to be cruel 
or coarse or both to find a place in 
the miscellanies of the day. 

The world, therefore, rightly cher- 
ishes the Cavalier and Common- 
wealth poets and the exquisitely col- 
ored, if lowly, flowers which grew 
on their lawns and gentle English 
groves. In this fact is to be found 
a perfect excuse for the republica- 
tion in so magnificent a form of the 
whole of Lovelace’s work in verse. 
It is true that we have to say that 
the mass of the poems, in fact all 
the poems except the two I have 
already named, are second rate, but 
these alone justify the new and 
beautiful two volumes put forth by 
the Oxford Press. 

Before I say anything more as to 
Lovelace’s verse I must allow my- 
self the pleasure of congratulating 
Mr. Humphrey Milfofd upon the 
beauty of his two volumes. There 
ix everything in them that goes to 
make a book a delight, apart from 





the things it conveys. The title 
page is perfect, not only in the mat- 
ter of type and paper but in the 
layout of the page. It isa very dif- 
ficult thing to get the right spacing, 
the right size of letters and the 
right display, but they are all at- 
tained here. The table of contents 
is also a very good piece of printing, 
and the type for the mass of the 
letter press is, as far as I can see, 
open to-no criticism. Finally a word 
must be said: for the illustrations. 
They are produced in a way to bring 
solace to all lovers of good books. 
The first and most important is, as 
it should be, the frontispiece. It is 
entitled ‘‘Richard Lovelace, Hon. 
M. A. Oxon, Aetat 18, from the por- 
trait belonging to the Editor.’’ . It 
provides _a fascinating picture of 
academic youth dressed in all the 
glories of cloth of gold and cloth of 
silver, on which is superimposed the 
M. A. gown. The youth's hair 
touch his shoulders in the true 
Cavalier fashion, the fashion which 
was harshly and coldly reproduced 
in the periwigs of the next genera- 
tion. The Cavalier locks are finally 
crowned by the academic cap. . The 
description of the picture shows that 
its coloring is as attractive as the 
design. And now comes a curious 
point. It is not absolutely certain 
that the frontispiece portrays Rich- 
ard Lovelace. It is possible, indeed, 
as the editor admits, that it really 
represents Thomas Coke. 

Another delightful picture of Love- 
lace, which is certainly authentic, is 
that in the Dulwich Gallery. We 
agree with the learned editor, Mr. 
C. H, Wilkinson, in finding a dis- 
tinct likeness between it and the 
picture of the golden youth in cap 
and gown. Let me say in this con- 
text that Mr. Wilkinson has done 
his work extraordinarily well. Some 
people may think that he has spent 
too much time and too much erudi- 
tion on a second-rate poet, but once 
more I cannot agree that this erudi- 
tion is in the least wasted. The 
long introduction and voluminous 
notes will immensely help the 
scholar of the future who wants to 
get in touch with the literary side 
of that tremendous epoch when 
Cromwell ‘‘cast the nations, old, into 
another mould,’’ and when there 
grew up those bulwarks of freedom 
which since have looked upon so 
many tempests and yet have never 
been shaken. As an example of 
what I mean, take the great amount 
of space which is. devoted to the 





petition of the men of Kent which | 


was presented to Parliament by 
Lovelace and hie colleague. The 
story is a very interesting one and 
very well told. It is curious to see 
how true it is that “gently comes 
the world to those who are cast in 
a gentle mould.’’ Although Love- 
jace had crossed the path of the 
Commonwealth leaders at a very 
critical moment, they seem to have 
recognized that he was not the kind 
of man who should be treated with 
roughness or vengeance. In both 
his imprisonments he received much 
consideration. - 

Another part of what I may call 
“*the sideshows’ of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
book is concerned with music and 
poetry. Lovelace was essentially a 
gong writer, and probably tlie lack 
of fascination in a good many of 
his poems is due to the fact that 
they were directly written to be 
sung and no doubt fulfilled their 
purpose admirably. For various rea- 
sons the work of a good librettist 
proves almost always a non-conduc- 
tor to those who long for the lyric 
cry. Finally we are brought through 
Lovelace into touch with the paint- 
ers of his age. Lovelace was a very 
close friend of Sir Peter Lely, and 
was a good deal of a virtuoso. In 
fact, he may be said to have been 
one of the first men in our litera- 
ture who can claim that distinction. 
He writes about Lely as Dryden and 
Pope write later about Kneller; f.-e., 
with ‘technical appreciation. 

The name of Pope calis for a spe- 
cial comment. It is interesting to 
think that the last piece of poetry 
written by Lovelace was.*‘Lines Pre- 
fixed to John Davies’s Translation 
of Voiture’s Letters, 1657."" Less 
than fifty years afterward Pope 
wrote his exquisite 


Richard Lovelace 
at the 
Age of 18. 


Martha Blunt’’ with a copy of Voi- 


‘ture’s works. The ‘‘Epistle’’ contains 
one of the best-turned comptiments 


of the eighteenth century: 

The brightest eyes in France ac- 
claimed his Muse, 

The brightest eyes in Britain now 
peruse. 





-as well as judgment. Also, 


“Epistle to- 





I am not going to make any ex- 
tracts from the unknown poems of 
Richard Lovelace. Instead, I shall 
quote Mr. Wilkinson’s very. admira- 
ble Summary, for he seems to me 
to put the matter with sympathy 
which is 
of great importance, he lets us see 
Lovelace reflected in the writings of 
his contemporaries: 


**In 1817-18 the second editions © 


of both ‘‘Lucasta” and ‘‘Lucasta, 
Posthume Poems’’ were published 
by Singer. 

It is unnecessary now to praise 
Lovelace’s well-known songs, but 
it may be urged that though two 
or three of his poems—reprinted in 
every anthology and universally 
allowed a high place among the 
lyrics of an age supreme in =the 
art of song—have made his name 
one of the best known of the sev- 
enteenth century, th have also 
prevented full justice ever being 
done to the -bulk of his work. 
Overshadowed by his famous 


erly their due. Like the majority 
of the “mob of gentlemen who 
wrote with ease,’’ or wished to be 
thought to write with ease, Love- 
lace his happy moments, and, 
- as they were happier than those of 
most of his contemporaries, critics 
have been irritated to find that he 
did not always write equally. well, 


his own. A certain amount of his 
work does: not reach a very high 
level of merit, but he wrote a 
larger table verse 
than is generally allowed. Had he 





never written -“‘To Althea, from ~ 


Prison,"’ .or “To. \Lucasta, Going 
— * Lovelace ™ must 
been accorded a repi- 
table, if not a prominent, position 
among the lesser poets of —* sev- 
enteenth century. These poets af- 
fected wit and with “thelr al slender 
conceits and laboured particular- 
ities" imitated to the best of their 
ability the tricks of a style which 
Donne had made fashionable. 
Lovelace was a minor poet who 
was generally content to follow the 
fashion so far as the form of his 
verse was concerned. Occasion 
ally he wrote eatirical lines against 





his lady, such as ““When 1 by Thy 
Faire Shape Did. Sweare,’’ or 
“Courante Monsieur,’”” bit his 
poems in this vein are few, and 
Lovelace generally adopts an atti- 
tude of chivalrous devotion, couch- 
ing his compliments to Lucasta in 
extravagant conceits. In his best 
poems -he does ‘not depend for 
effect on the methods and peculi- 
arities of the. ‘‘metaphysical’’ 
school, and, thodgh. he will occa- 
sionally carry off a conceit with 
the best, as in ‘‘The Scrutinie,’ 

“Gratiana Dancing and Singing,” 
or even “The Apostacy of One’’ 
and “But One Lady,’’ he is neither 
sufficiently . profound nor suffi- 
ciently clever to take quite natu- 
rally to this form of poetry. His 
faults are obvious. He is often 
careless and obscure because of his 
carelessness, not as Donne, because 
of the complexity or subtlety of 
his —— His elliptical style is 
difficult and his “‘wit’’ tends to be 
labored and artificial. Lovelace is 
essentially an amateur, the “idle 
singer of an empty day,’’ the cour- 
tier and soldier tp whom verse 
writing was a fashionable hobby, 
and he has the faults as well as the 
virtues of his kind. At his best he 
displays an ease and grace, a deli- 
cate chivalry and spontaneity in 
which Wyatt, perhaps, approaches 
him as closely as any other Eng- 
lish poet. At his worst he sinks to 
a level from which mere crafts- 
manship would have saved a more 
——— — but, as Swin- 
burne said of. Nabbes, ‘‘there is no 
great matter to be looked for in 
the minor poems of a minor poet.” 
None the less, with Lovelace, as 
with many others in that age of 
song writers, these minor poems 
would have been the better without 
a continual striving after an un- 
necessary and often false effect 


Before I end I desire to make 
another quotation from the introduc- 
tion. With rare insight Mr. Wilkin- 
son shows that Pope, when he criti- 
cized Crashaw, with his microscopic 
and eighteenth century mind, also 


-criticized Cavalier literature in gen- 


eral and Lovelace in particular. In- 
deed, we may say’ that what Pope 
said of Crashaw is more appropriate 
to Lovelace than to the man of 
whom it was written. Here is Pope’s 
criticism : 

I take this Poet to have writ like 
a Gentleman, that is, at leisure 
hours, and more to keep out of 
idleness, than to blish a repu- 
tation: so that nothing regular or 
just can be expected from. him. All 
that Design, Form, eee 
(which is the Soul of Poetry), all 
that concerns exactness. or con- 
sent of parts (which is the Body), 


“Numbers. 





will probably be wanting; only 
pretty conceptions. fine meta- 
phors, glitt’ring expressions, and 
something of a neat cast of Verse 
(which are properly the dress, 
or loose ornaments of Po- 
etry) may be found in these 
verses. This is indeed the case of 
most other Poetical Writers of 
Miscellantes; nor can it well be 
otherwise, since no man can be a 
true Poet, who writes for diversion 
only. These Authors shou'd 
considered as Versifiers and witty 
Men, rather than as Poets; and 
under this head will only fall the 
Thoughts, the Expression, and the 
These are only the 
pleasing parts of Poetry, which 
may be judg’d of at a view, and 
comprehended all at once. And (to 
@xpress myself like a Painter) 
their Colouring entertains the sight, 
but the Lines and Life of the Pic- 
ture are not to be inspected too 


narrowly. 

His thoughts, one may observe, 
in the main, are pretty; but often- 
times far fetched, and, too often 
strain’d and stiff'ned to make 
them appear the greater. His po- 
etry is a mixture of tender gentle 
thoughts and suitable expressions, 
of fore'd and. inextricable conceits, 
and of needless fillers-up to the 
rest. From all which it is plain, 
this Author writ fast, and set down 
what came uppermost. A reader 
may skim off the froth, — use 
the clear underneath ; but if: he 
goes too deep, will meet with a 
mouthful of dregs. 


Passages like this make one wish 
that Pope had written more pure lit- 
erary criticism than he did. Mr. 
Wilkinson's judgment of Pope's 
comment on Crashaw may well con- 
clude my notice of this delightful 
book : 


This, it may be added, is the 
rather patronizing judgment of a 
professed man of letters on the 
amateur who only ‘‘writ like a 
gentleman." But to write in this 
way was the aim of the Cavalier 
poets, and Lovelace, had the same 
criticism been passed on him in his 
lifetime, would not have felt -hurt. 
If it is impossible for one who 
writes for ‘‘diversion only’’ to be a 


rs like "Philip Sidney, 
was different to that of the eigh- 
teenth century, or that of Samuel 
Butler, who held that “there is no 
— for amateur work being 


— in_the United States of Amer- 
tea by The New York Times.) 
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That World Within the College 


Robert Herrick’s New Novel, “Chimes,” Centres in the Life 


CHIMES. By Robert Herrick. 310 
pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2. | 
By PERCY A. HUTCHISON 

HEN the history of the 
American novel for the 
first quarter of this cen- 
tary shall have been writ- 
.- ten, the name of Robert 

Herrick will loom large. ‘‘The Com- 

mon Lot,’’ © ‘“Together,”’ ‘‘Ciark’s 


again. The title of 
is ‘‘Chimes,’’ and- it has intimately 
to-do with the life of which he has 


viewer has no means of knowing 
whether or not it is exact—if he 
written something of the history of 
Chicago University, it is not for this 
that the book merits consideration. 
Professof Herrick has, if we are 
rightly informed, instructed succes- 
sive classes for close to thirty years. 

But, important as ‘‘Chimes’’ may 
be when considered purely as a re- 
fraction of the American university 
—at least the newer type of the 
American university—Mr. Herrick is 
far too profound, as well as far too 
experienced, a novelist to allow him- 
self to be misied; he is not one who 
would substitute the background for 
the foreground. So, if the novel is, 
as the publishers assert, ‘‘a keenly 
ironic study of the academic world,” 
the emphasis belongs to the noun 
and not to the adjective. The au- 
thor’s interest is in the whole world; 
and, if the portion of it with which 
he is acquainted is academic, that is 
minor and accidental. In fact, it is 
extraordinary how often a publisher 
directs attention to precisely the un~ 
important feature of a book, to the 
detriment of the author. We do not 
know how many persons are inter- 


Of a Great University 


we should say a small minority; but, 
when the academic ‘‘world,"’ or the 
business ‘‘worild,”” or any other so- 
cial section, can be so treated as to 
be_a reflection in little of the entire 
world, then it becomes of paramount 
interest. In so far as Mr. Herrick 
makes his story such a reflection 
of the larger whole.it is not only in- 
teresting, it is also important; when 
he ceases to do this, and ‘‘Chimes’’ 


founded with the stroke of a pen 
dashed across the foot of a colossal 
check. How the effete East, se- 
cure in two centuries of culture, 
laughed at the egotism of the West 
that thought in its precocity that 
scholarship could be purchased and 
manners bought! Yet, as the au- 
thor shows before he is through, 
the West did just this thing—at 


thing. 

than the East itself had previously 
done? The University by the Cam 
in England probably took little pains 
to stifle its laugh when it heard of 
the use to which John Harvard's 
few books and his fewer pounds had 
been dedicated in Newtowne in the 





ested in ‘‘the academic world,’’ but 


« 


new university!’’ we now quote 
Herrick on the West, 

The new university! A river of 
yellow prairie mud lay. between 





author and it is only when he forgets 
that it is not the primary purpose 
and dwells too continuously on this 
process of replacement that the nar- 
rative becomes dull. Robert Her- 
rick, as mo reader of “Unieaven 


Bread’’ and ‘Together’ needs be 
told, is vitally interested in human 
beings, more vitally imterested in 


them than he is in structures of 


hub about which they revolve, is 
Eureka. And these are finely sorted: 
The purely academic, the voluptuary, 





Massachusetts Bay Colony. ‘The 


reader sees this dream become bodied | 





who uses his academic gown as a 


fee Es 


Interior of the Chapel Designed for the University of Chicago by 
: Bertram C. Goodhue. 


hn; 
From “Great University Memorials.” 


# 


cloak; the dilettante, the conserva- 
tive, the radical, the man of science, 
imported from Switzerland; the fop, 
the man who ever longs to escape 
into the world of business—these, 
and more. And their wives. Men- 
tioned last, thes¢ are the more im- 
Portant. Witp the plot,. or plots, 
running through ‘“‘Chimes,’’ it will 
be unnecessary to speak detailedly. 





C. E. Montague Tilts at Military Justice 


ROUGH JUSTICB. By C. EB. Mon- 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


EADERS of ‘‘Disenchant- 
ment,’’ that searing exposure 
of the seamy side of the Brit- 


ish effort in the great war, 

are aware that Mr. C. E. 
Montague came out of Armageddon, 
in which he played his part manfully 
and from the start, with not-only dis- 
illtusionment, but indignation at his 
heart. On many and many a devas- 
tating page—all the more devastating 
because the soldier-author can han- 
die English as a virtuoso handles 
his violin—we were shown the blight 
that descended from the high places 
upon the spirit with which Britain's 


: 
: 





perhaps the most terrible fate that 
can be imagined in or out of war. 
Through a series of tragic accidents, 





From a Woodcut 


because Mr. Montague’s novel, as 
though by deliberate intent and ar- 
tistry falls steeply and rather sur- 
Prisingly into two portions. The 
conviction that something irrepara- 
ble happened to Britain on the night 
of Aug. 30, 1924, is strong with Mr. 
Montague. The reader of ‘“‘Rough 
Justice” cannot resist the feeling that 
its author, through the first half of 
his powerful story, is building up a 





C. E. Montague. 


by Bertrand Zadig. 


picture of an idyllic wi 
one colorful touch of on after 
another, first and foremost that 
collapse in the mud and blood of 
Flanders front may come home with 
fuller force of contrast. : 


5 


is the father of the girl and the 
uncle of the boy. Thomas Garth is 
a thinker and dreamer. Too fine 
and too conscientious for the rough 
and tumble of the game as played 
at Westminster, his mind is filled 
with a haunting sense that all is not 
well. He feels the declivity of dis- 
aster under his feet. 


The English world that he loved, 


those who had once been its 
guides——? The old riders seemed 
to be falling out with their horses 
—fearing them, near 


not going 
them if they could help it, shirk- 
ing the old job of understanding 


doomed Victor Nevin, Auberen goes 
through the mili of prep school, pub- 
He school and college. Nevin be- 
longs to the caste that is born with 
the most silver of silver spoons in 
its mouth. 


Nevin grew up with the unflus- 


At Oxford, Nevin is carelessly bril- 
liant, beautiful and worshiped, while 





( Continued on Page 26) 


















































(University of Chicago Press.) 


As stated, Mr. Herrick's university 
is the world in little. What is of 
importance—at least of importance 
to the artist—in the world in large 
is the way in which social combina- 
tions are forever forming and dis- 
solving. And so in ‘‘Chimes.’’ One 
wonders a little how ‘‘Jessica’’ (wife 
of one of the deans) managed to 
fave so many love affairs in a circle 
80 closely aware of itself as an aca- 
demic community. But were they 
love affaira? They may, after all, 
have been purely Platonic. 

And, after all, it is not in Jessica’s 
hether cardiac or not, in 
which the reader is immersed. Mr. 
Herrick does not care, we take it, 
any more about this particular char- 
acter than he does about any one of 


humaine (as Balzac called it) of his 
little -theatre which he parades for 
our delectation and instruction. But, 
on the other hand, he is not a Bar- 
num: there is nothing of baltyhoo he- 
fore the tent. Irony, as said before, 
there is a plenty but there is a seren- 
ity about the piece as a whole which 
is the result of a matured view of life 
and a matured art. 

Here, we take it, is the chief rec- 
ommendation of ‘‘Chimes.’’ Earlier 


tic power of the author's earlier 
books there will be some falling away 
here. And the purple pages are ab- 
sent. For 











-* of young love. 
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HORACE : FORESEES ANOTHER SLEEPLESS NIGHT 
The Poet Had Frequent Cause to Rue the Sumptuous Banquets Given by Maecenas. His Digestion Was Not of the Soundest, and He Was Accustomed to Simple 


Fare at His Sabine Farm. 


Spacious Days of Good Queen Bess ina New Romance 


— — FOURTH QUEEN. By Isabel 
: Paterson. 315 pp. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 


HE novels of Isabel Paterson 

are a source of surprise and 

curiosity to those who are 

familiar with her critical 

work. A precise and prac- 
tically minded woman comments 
currently on the stream of fic- 
tion in a prose which by the char- 
ity and a certain dryness, suggests 
the eighteenth century. But in her 
novels she turns to the more spa- 
cious manners of historical romance. 
Her first novel, ‘‘The Singing Sea- 
son,’ was a lusty, swashbuckling 
romance of antique Spain. Now she 
has written a tale of the spacious 
Elizabethan days, with a plot-of bold 
adventure and romance. 

‘The Singing Season’’ was a gor- 
geous picture. Her style was be- 
jeweled—studded with exotic and col- 
orful words—and the narrative had 
the aspect of tapestry. Her story 
suffered in this high coloration. The 
arrangement of pattern, the charac- 
,ter emphasis, was perhaps pleas- 
ingly, but obviously obscured, to the 
* detriment of the entire narrative. To 
“*The Fourth Queen,'’-Mrs. Paterson 
has brought a different technique. 
She is telling the story of the young- 
est son of an old family, who mud- 
dies through to the happy end. It is 
his story, and told from his point of 
view. It may be that in writing 
“The Singing Season,’’ Mrs. Pater- 
son succumbed to the influence of 
Hewlett, but her latest novel seems 
to stand free of influence, and to be 
an individual contribution in the tra- 
dition of historical romance. 

Mrs. Paterson has succeeded in the 
handling of her background. It is 
suggestive of the past and Old World 
ways, yet is lively and fresh. It re- 
creates the past imaginatively. His- 
tory is blended to the plot with a 
persuasive naturalness. The famous 
people of the days of Elizabeth who 
appear in these pages do not give 
the impression_of being put on show, 
ut seem innately to figure in the 
lives of Jack Montagu and Kath- 
erine More. , 

The novel opens with the menace 
to England of the Spanish armada. 
It begins with the spirit of touch- 
and-go and sustains this gusto. 
Young Jack Montagu finds difficulty 
in enlisting, but finally gets away to 
be one of the heroes with Sir Francis 
Drake. His gallantry upon his re- 
turn secures for him a place in the 
Queen's guard. Here begins the story 
For Kate More is 

one of the maids of Elizabeth's 

court, an extremely high-spirited 
young lady, who puts Jack through 
the ‘paces with an ample display of 
coquetry. Their destiny, however, 
is closely interwoven with the fate 
of Essex and the prejudices. and 
whims of Elizabeth. 

~The Queen is finely portrayed. She 
dominates this novel with a fine 

frenzy—much as she did in life. A 

Shrewd, sharp, rather terrible old 
' fady stands forth. Mrs. Paterson 


has brought understanding into her 
realization .of this famous woman. 
She has expressed her personality 
and position as a ruler with pity and 
irony that reveals a humanized Good 
Queen Bess. Somehow, this portrayal 
has been contrived so deftly that 
the balance of the story—the young 
lovers—is in no way slighted. 

The first half of the book is thrown 
against the background of court life, 
with the active byplay of love affairs 
and intrigue. Jack is fortunate in 
having for.a friend and trusted ad- 
viser, Thomas Nashe, the leading 
publicist of those expansive days. 


.Between the furtive and clandestine 


meetings of the lovers we have the 
routine of court life with the con- 
flict Setween Essex and Howard and 
the other councilors. Jack and his 
constant love is a butt. of racy 
amusements to the ladies, whose fa- 
vorite pleasures and tastes found ap- 
vreciation in the drolleries of Sir 
John Harrington. 

Like Elizabethan life, this novel 
has its pastoral moments as well as 
its more robust realities. In the ro- 
mance of Jack and Kate there is an 
idyl of fine sentiment and charm 
This is a very engaging episode and 
gives a haunting quality, a strange, 
subtle beauty, 
later part of the novel. 

Mrs, Paterson has written a de- 
lightful romance: Its interest and 
technique mark an advance over 
“The Singing Season."’ A surer 
hand and more adroit craft has 
rounded off a blithe and charming 
adventure of love and war with an 
exquisite simplicity. The novel is 
rich in wise observation, touches of 
insight and pregnant phrases. Its 
lightness is a rarity. Yet in all its 
sensitive and imaginative detail it 
has a fine gusto that sweeps the 
narration along at an almost twink- 
Uns pace. This is no little contribu- 
tion to the enchantment of young 
love and the romantic past of the 
Old World. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY 
THE HOUSEMAID. By Naomi 
-Smith. 322 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

AOMI ROYDE-SMITH has fol- 
lowed up “The Tortoiseshell 

Cat” with a novel. of more am- 

ple proportions, “The Housemaid.”’ 
Readers of the first book will find in 
“The Housemaid’* those qualities of 
humor, of discernment and of deft 
characterization which made “The 
Tortoiseshell Cat” such a joy. They 
will find again those evidences of 
wise knowledge of the ways of men 
and women, and they wil! find mvre. 
For “The Housemaid"™ covers a wide 
canvas; it tells its story, or rather 
stories, with unhurried complete- 
ness. It presents, in fact, an inten- 
sive study of present-day English 
society. Accordingly readers will 
come to comprehend the layer-cake 
structure of the Engtish social or- 





ganization with new understanding. 
The author has chosen the tri-part 


that pervades the/ de 


method. She presents in Part I ae 
Part II two distinct narratives, and 
then in Part III brings their diverse 
strands together, 

In the present. instance the title of 
the novel is not its subject. The 
author does not concern herself over- 
long -with the genesis—and, as is 
more usual, the: exodus—of that do- 
mestic functionary, the housemaid. 
What she does contrive is to present 
two men to whom love comes in 
each case after they have been mar- 
ried to another woman. She places 
these men in contrasting social 
classes. She shows how in the case 
of the lover from the upper cl 


lished financially and socially. Here 
the man in the case, one Michel 
Sherlock, comes by the spelling of his 
Christian name honestly. For the 
solidarity of the title to which he is 
heir presumptive when the story 
opens springs as much from the tem- 
pestuous Spanish beauty that the 
first Victorian baron of the line took 
to wife, as from the emoluments of 
that self-made peer himself. That 
Spanish girl, in addition to strength 
of character, had the dynastic sense, 
and, though being dead, she lived as 
a tradition and a potent influence in 
the House of Sherlock. The author 





convention goes by the board, while 
the one placed lowtr down in the 


has ded well with the whole 

Sherlock family. She conveys the 

idea of grandeur and of a spacious 
associat 





social scale makes his genuflexion to 
Mrs> Grundy. And she gives the 
ironic twist to the situation of caus- 
ing the upper-class family to be the 
direct and immediate source of the 
pressure which keeps the lowlier 
treading the straight and narrow. 

As conceived and carried out, ‘“The 
Housemaid’’ holds a revealing mirror 
up to human nature. Cutting as it 
does across a wide cross-section of 
contemporary British life, it holds an 
almost sociological interest. With a 
penetrating humor, and yet With un- 
and sympathy, Miss 
Royde-Smith depicts the sturdy, if 
also somewhat stuffy, tradesmen 
and serving folk who compose a 
large and of late politically powerful 
group in British urban life. John 
Page stands out as typical of the 
would-be intellectual tradesman, in- 
telligent, widely read, self-taught 
and yet damned socially by his 
‘*birth’s invidious bar,’’ while the 
girl he marries belongs just as defi- 
nitely in her own preordained niche, 
that of domestic service. The book 
gives cheering evidence of the con- 
tinuance, though diminished, of that 
excellent tradition among British 
serving folk of looking upon their 
work as something to take legitimate 
pride in doing ‘well. Not for Ann 
Page, the slovenly democratic notion 
that honest work was menial. In her 
heart of hearts Ann remains a par- 
lormaid throughout, despite her mar- 
riage to John Page: 

But she belonged to an age which 
considered marriage less as a duty 
than as an achievement, and she 
was not of the stuff to hear the call 
of a vocation above the clamor of 
traditional voices and the fainter 
promptings of the mating instinct. 


Accordingly she gives her husband 
none of the mental companionship 
he seeks, and once she becomes 
wrapped up in their daughter, Annie 
May, none of the physical. Small 
wonder that he embarks on a pla- 
tonic friendship with a_ spinster 
of tastes similar to his own. His 
Eileen shows the same craving for 
intellectual broadening, the same 
pathetic and quite helpless conscious- 
ness of lack of ‘‘class.’" In the par- 
allel situation Miss Royde-Smith pre- 
_ salient move up from the stratum 





lesser tradesfolk and domestics to 
that of titled gentléfolk well estab- 


ed with the “stately 
homes’ of England, and yet along 
with it manages to show the genuine 
home life, the simplicity of manner 
and the lack of ostentation algo for- 
tunately associated with the best tra- 
dition of the British ‘‘big wig.” The 
domestic impasse here, with the re- 
sultifig defection of Michel from his 
wife, results plainly from the old 
familiar “incompatibility.’’ The snap- 
ping of the fingers at the conven- 
tions stands as characteristic of an 
age which exalts the individuat and 
his: personal préferences. Miss 
Royde-Smith has the gift of charac- 
terization. The people of her story, 
rank and the unranked file, all speak 
and act as to their several manners 
born. She continues to indulge her 
penchant for the odd young thing. 
The unforgettable Jane Bird of her 
earlier novel has a sister under the 
skin and name of Griselda in the lat- 
est story. Decidedly ‘“‘The House- 
maid’’ is a book to bother with. Its 
two well-conceived narratives give to 
it the attraction of almost -double 
value. Then it achieves an interpre- 
tation of contemporary England so 
comprehensive that the international 
reader cannot well afford to miss it. 


HIGH-HEARTED BURLESQUE 
— LITTLE — * aa aig - her 
‘ew ‘arper 

4 —— 50. a 
HRISTOPHER WARD has com- 
bined certain attributes of the 
cinema and the comic strip with 
his own unique gift of high-hearted 
burlesque to produce “One Little 
Man.”" The writer who has given 
us terse and telling and spirited paro- 
dies of other novelists may be counted 
on to be entertaining in his own 
novel. Mr. Ward has not disappoint- 
ed such expectation. He carries off 
a difficult character and an unusual 
treatment of an old situation with a 
heartening audacity, a hard, clear- 
cut relevance in visualization and an 
unfaltering authority in purposive 
distortion. He is perhaps a little 
sheepish in his serious moods. The 
cleverness that has enlivened his 
and the caricatured scenes 
of ‘“One Little Man” seem to betray 
him into something very like fear of 





becoming ridiculous when pathos is 
in order, 7 


The story of Herbert Frick pro- 
ceeds by flashes, ‘“cut-backs,’’ 
“close-ups"’ of the shy, day-dream- 
ing boy and man; in this Mr. Ward 
appears to have recognized the sug- 
gestive possibilities of certain de- 
vices of the moving-picture film. 
Herbie, sitting in the dusk of his 
father’s grocery store, inventing fab- 
ulous adventures for himself and his 
two cronies, Young Hyson and Ole 
Hyson, is graphically realized. Her- 
bie’s parents and relatives, their cir- 
cumstances and the quality of the 
life they lead are etched in broad, 
unmistakable lines, with a minimum 
of flourish and a maximum of actual- 
ity. 

‘When the family gathers, or Her- 
bie: listens to his.employer discuss 
the Spanish-American War, then 
current in the newspaper headlines, : 
Mr. Ward seems to be borrowing 
from the comic strip the device of 
“loud-speaker’” conversation. The 
talk does not contribute to the un- 
derstanding of the characters, or to 
the furtherance of the plot or mood. 
so much as to offer a somewhat gen- 
eral satire of a point of view. It is 
the weakness of the cartoon, a fail- 
ing which has been complained of in 
some of the novels of Charles Dick- 
ens. . 

Herbie is an incurable romantic. In 
his boyhood he is isolated with the 
opprobrious epithet of ‘‘sissy.’’ He 
is defeated by his sympathy for the 
under dog, by his capacity for en- 
tering into the minds. and states of 


‘being. of other -people, and by his 


grandiose compensation, in a flam- 
boyant dream-life, for the deficien- 
cies of his reality. Herbie, not in- 
credibly, grows up to become a mild- 
mannered, self-deprecating book- 
keeper. Mr. Ward then projects him 
into a somewhat preposterous love 
affair. Herisie, whose intimations of 
the contents of other people’s brains 
have been singularly accurate, sud- 
denly assumes an accommodating 
density and imperyiousness with. re- 
Herbie’s innocence 
concerning the derelictions of Rosie 
Passes reasonable belief. 
scene strains after 
grandeur and falls into bathos. Mr. 
Ward gives a halting, almost resent- 
ful, account of Rosie's deceptions; 
which are transparent to every one 
but Herbie. When Herbie at length 
sits with Rosie's farewell letter in 
his hand, Mr. Ward fumbles at Her- 
bie’s sensations and educes no slight- 
est spark. The author takes refuge 
in a curious lapse into Dickensian 
sentimentality. Herbie plans out his 
subsequent life with grateful regard 
for his- freedom. from the exactions 
of Rosie, with her endless appetite 
for being amused. He is happy, be- 
cause he has his infant daughter. 
Mr, Ward's moments of unrelieved 
satire are more convincing than his 
flights into feeling. The cross-sec- 
tion of the popular confusion in re- 
gard to the Spanish War is a skillful 
essay on mordant — it releases the 
latent ferocity toward injustice and 





tenderness for the oppressed which 














-have HDeen some tapses. At 
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lies at the core of the satirical view- 
point. Herbie’s family, particularly 
his reforming aunt and his “cul- 
tured’’ aunt. his go-getter uncle and 
brother, and hi® biandishing sister- 
in-law are polished neatly, but im- 
personally. 

Rosie, wife of Herbie, is an accu- 
rate portrait of natural woman. The 
family dinner party. at which Rosie's 
feet and knees play—one game, her 
eyes another and her bland voice still 
another, is a little gem. of ‘insinua- 
tion. 

“One Little Man” is unquestion- 
ably authentic; even its defects are 
honest, not to say inherent. Mr. 
Ward's satire is a lambent flame 
rather than a sword, and it blows 
back upon Herbie, upon the whole 
situation, upon Mr. Ward himself. 
The secret may possibly reside in a 
dread of emotion, which not uncom- 
monly results in «a retreat inte mock- 
ery. Mr. Ward obvjously is laughing 
“that he may not weep.’" “One Lit- 
tle Man” is not an organic, com- 
pletely organized and shining whole. 
Tt is not notable for psychological in- 
sight or subtlety. Its attitude -is not 


“new, though it is freshly and vigor- 


ously presented. Nevertheless, it is | 
by no means a negligible book. In- 
cidentally, it is handsomely bound} 
and printed. 


A FLAPPER IN PARIS 


ROUNDABOUT. By Nancy Hoyt. 
254 pp. New York: Alfred Knopf. 


— is a breezy and 


an amusing tale of an American ! 


xirl, a thorough-going flapper 
despite her Continental education, 
who decides to marry one of Bos- 
ton’s best. She leaves her artist- 
father in Puris to visit a conyenient 
rich aunt in Washington. After a 
vhase filled with amusing incidents 
she finally captures her Puritan so- 
cial lion-only to find that their ideas 


of convention are incompatible. She 
pawns her jewels and jumps on a 
boat for Paris and her Bohemian 
father, to be followed in due time by 
a swain. with more than a Boston 
sense of humor. 

In, Paris one often wonders what 
the trim American flapper actually 
thinks of those various novelties in 
life and in point of view that she so 
slibly pretends to take for granted. 
Miss Hoyt is kind enough to answer 
the query. Unwittingly, perhaps, she 
tells what the American flapper 
thinks of the extra guidebook sights 
of Paris, The petites poules at 
Zelli's are “gay, colorful, quarrel- 
some and kindly * * * with cheap, 
effective little dance dresses”; they 
make a great deal of noise either to 
show their escorts what vivacious 
little creatures they are, or to “‘at- 
tract the attention of the 
male’s eye.’ This self-confident 
young lady definitely- dislikes cham- 
Pagne, “‘but it isn’t so bad if you 
| take all the fizz out first with one 
{of those wooden swizzle-stick things.” 
| She.is open-minded, frank, gay and 
\wmaffected by her surroundings, and 
| then suddenly the cabaret seems to 
her “stuffy, crowded, vicious. The 
j atmosphere is close and the decora- 
tions tawdry.” She wants to go 
—— 
| “Roundabout” is not a good novel. 
| In turn it is crude, trite, sentimental 

and biased, its characterization is al- 
| | moat always superficial (people insist 
on looking “intensely European”); 
its frequent remarks in French are 
often grammatically impossible (Voila 
}qu’'une dame agagne de bouteille). 

Yet despite these failings (perhaps 
| because of them), the book succeeds 
in being entertaining, and even 
leaves one with a sense of having 
been in contact with an actual char- 
acter. If there is no life in the pup- 
| pets that-move through these pages, 
there is distinct vigor and personal- 





ity in the author who directs them. 
Our interest is not in the reactions of 
these puppets to their surroundings, 


them. The book is bright, quick, 
arbitrary, fluent, slangy; it takes 
nothing too seriously, yet it often 
has unexpécted, almost sentimental 
sympathy; and, most important, 
time and again situations are saved 
by the presence of a real sense of 
humor, One cannot read this book 
without discovering somehow what 
the so-called younger generation 
thinks and sees and feels. 





FEAR AND MYSTERY 
SMOKING LEG. By John 
etcalfe. 296 pp. New York: 
leday, Page & Co. $2. 


OHN METCALFE, at times, dis- 
cerns that the shiver of horror 
originates in the seeing eye, and 
again he seeks it in the intellectual- 
ized idea. He is consistently occu- 
pied with evoking a state of creative 
receptivity in the reader rather than 
with a deadeningly accurate state- | 
ment of his situation. Occasionally 


THE 
Met 


fear. 

The short stories in ‘*The Smoking 
Leg” are not confined to macabre 
evil, to impending dread and to) 
supernaturai terrors. The shudder! 
is relieved by an occasional appre- | 
ciative smile over Mr. 
quiet wit at the expense of the Brit- 
ish middle class, its loves, its lum- 
bering idealism and its quaint scru- 
ples. 





Lord D y: the 


veng 





but in Miss Hoyt’s comments upon, 


Metcalfe’s ° 





| 
| 


; 


bution to materialize in less tangibie, 
hence more terrifying, forms, as in 
“Nightmare Jack."* The title story 
is an even more uncanny instance of 
the superimposing of a mystical Ori- 
ental state of being upon a practical, 
unimaginative Occidental nature. 
- At least two tales revolve about 
split identity. One of the most grue- 
some stories employing this device, 
which makes “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” innocuous by comparison, is 
“Proxy.'* “The Deuble Admiral” is 
somewhat less successful. Mr, Met- 
calfe is also fascinated by the con- 
cept of time as.a fourth, and con- 
querable, dimension, as in ‘The 
Grey House” and ‘“‘The Bad Lands.”* 
A few stories hinge upon what- 
ever eery quality is to be found in 
that unfortunate condition known as 
imbecility. This seems rather ques- 
tionable taste and certainly dubious 
as a hair raiser. 


“The Smoking’ Leg,"’ the 


ful distortion, via physicai excess, of | 
spiritual perception, its purposive | 
confusion of good and evil * its 


his conscientious regard for his for- accumulation of malignity. 
ma! exigencies leaves him somewhat | curious 
eryptic and baffling. At the best, | | manifests itself as a maleficent force. | 
however, he widens horizons to admit’ superficially viewed. As usual, the 
an unnamable sense of mystery and! external 


that mysticism so —* 


values are balanced by | 
, latent implications. 
rents of the story move forwfrd im-~ 
Placably and fuse imperceptibly at 
the very end. 

Mr. Metcalfe indulges in mordant 
laughter over “Picnic.” The thunder 
and lightning bounds about the 
curate and Alge, Edie and her sister | 


Ruth with a sort of elephantine 
t playfulness. The delicate satire might 


| easily have been overstressed. It is 


Several of the stories provide a; | difficult to say which is the more 
new twist to the favorite situation of | | admirable—the reticence of the au- 
of a'thor or the generalship of the twe 
heathen idol on robbers of its jeweled | girls. 


“‘Paper Windmills” is a charm- 


eyes. Mr: Metcalfe allows the retri- ing identification with the nightmare 
‘ 


states of being of a sensitive boy. it 


dium in 
day."* 
Another fling at the middle classes 
is “Crowcastle,” with its veiled hos- 
tilities and its, involved — 
Another example is “The 
Speaks,” which breaks the —— 
through the sensitive exploitation of 
a dream. A pricéless bit is “The 


of illusion. 
trisy from bourgeois love. 

Mr. Meteaife is not invariably and 
equally the master of his medium. 
When he is, he is well worth listen- 
ing to. Even in his moments of sligh* 
faltering, as in indicating the atmos- 
phere of “The Double Admiral,” or 
in providing the motivation of ‘‘The 





title | STandiose phrase, apropos of Baude- 
story, is an authentic communication |; /@ire, that a new shudder hag been 
of mystical experience, with its skill- added to the language, is, as yet, in- 


—— individualized and responsible 


The two cur-; 


Backslider,’’ he is by no means lack- 
ing in distinction. Paul Verlaine’s 


!applicable to John Metcalfe. His 
{contribution is more significant: a 


exploitation of the materials already 
jae hand. 





WITCHES AND WISHES 
mae MAGIC. = Norman 
atson. 243 


pp. New York: 
Bont. @ Liveright. $2. 


PIKE FLECKER is at once a vic- 

tim and an instigator of magic. 

He is at once a person in his 
own story and a symbol in the em- 
bracing allegory which Mr. Matson 
{seems to imply. He is, in a sense, a 
spiritual ambassador from L 
American youth to the outworn 
idealism .of Europe. He is also a 
struggling art student from Water: 
ville, Minn., living in Paris on his 
uncle’s bounty. 


i 
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“Edith Wharton’s Finely Fashioned Tales in “Here and Beyond” 


HERE AND BEYOND. By a 
Wharton. Decorations by E. O. 
Caswell. 33% pp. New York. D. 
Appleton € Co. $2.50. 
ROM the outset of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s career a book from her 
pen hax been a literary event. 
Not in every inatance, per- 
haps, has she reached the 
xame high point of achievement; that 
would be too much to expect. There 
worst, 
however, these have been few, and 
as easily forgotten as forgiven. Edith 
Wharton has attained her place ‘in 
American and English literature, a 
place which she will oceupy securely 
in spite of changes in literary man- 
ner and in the face of changing crit- 
ical standards. Her newest hook, a 
volume of short stories, even should 
it add nothing to her fame. will not 
detruct therefrom; and there 
least one sketch among the half- 
dozen which is as notable as any- 
thing she has done in the short-story 
field. Within its narrower com- 
pass, *‘Bewitched’" has much of the 
same tragic power which was the 
commanding feature of ‘Ethan 
Frome”; and if the remaining pieces 
are not quite up to the same leyel, 
or of the same fine literary texture, 
only one, *‘Velvet Ear Pads.’’ may be 
regarded as negligible, and when one 
is allowed to plead the humor of the 
tale then. even this can be saved 
from the indictment: 
One would like to know exactly 
what Mrs.. Wharton herself thought 
of her first story, which she- gives 


the title ‘Miss Mary Pask.” It must | 


be admitted it was an excellent story 
to place in the shop window; it 
shoutd serve admirably in drawing 
custom. But it ds like those coats 
which the ready-to-wear dealers so 
ostentatiously display—of too patent 
perfection. The reader will not be 
convinced that Mrs. Wharton was to 


any important degree compelled by ' 7 


her theme; she seems rather to have 
decided upon it in cold blood. And 
this is scarcely the mood in which to 
approach a story in which the finer 
shades of mental aberration are to be 
conveyed. Edith Wharton was never 
an imitator; yet ‘‘Miss Mary Pask’’ 


-gives the impression.of willful imita- 


tion. For our own part, we should 
consider such a verdict too drastic; 
the influence—the literary influence, 
that is—is Edgar Allan Poe, but Poe 
considered as a school rather than an 
individual. Mrs. Wharton, we be- 
lieve, was in what might be termed 
“the Poe mood; and ‘Miss Mary 
Pask’’ was the result. - 

And that is precisely why it was a; 
fine story for the shop window, for | 
who can draw. custom better than 
Poe? Mrs. Wharton, it hardly need 
he said, is completely the mistress of 


is at. 


every trick necessary to the « 
theme: at the outset she 

makes a lively howdy-do in 

the first person, and for a 

time she has the reader 

hoodwinked into the belief 

that she is showing him a~ 
mystery even while he is 
eonvinced that no mystery 

exists. For a person either 

is dead or he is not dead; 

and when ‘‘a recent bout of 

fever"’ is admitted, any 

ghost an author has been 

at pains to conjure flies 
contumeliously out of the 

window. Yet for all the 

artificiality of the piece it 

gives a moment of pleasure. 

Closely analyzed, the pleas- 

ure doubtiess is derived pre- 

cisely from this artificiality. 

There is no such thing pos- 

sible as a convincing story 

of a ghost—or of a near 

ghost; the theme, by its 

very nature, is an incite- 

ment to literary trickery, 

and the fun isin seeing how 

well the trickery succeeds, 

Mrs. Wharton is measur- 

ably behind Poe in this; 

Dut in another. aspect of 

the game she as measurably 

exceeds him. Poe is just as 

artificial in the background 

of nature which he builds 

up-as be is In the action he 

stages in front of the back- 

ground. His oceans and his 

lakes are the product of the 

scene painter, and his horticultural 
accessories come from the factory: 
Not so with Mrs. Wharton. She may 
falter in conveying the nuances of a 
previously distraught mind~brought 
suddenly into contact with a fact im- 
perfectly comprehended, but she 
never errs in conveying the nuances 
ot changing nature. Her “Baie des 
’'—Bay of the Dead—is as 
real as it is sombre, and the mood 
she inspires by the name alone is an 
authentic mood. 

In the second story of the book— 
it is as if there were an actual his- 
torical progression here, a story the 
title of which is ‘“‘The Young Gentle- 
men,"’ Mrs. Wharton exhibits gen- 
uine increase in power. In this tale, 
as in the one that follows it, ‘“Be- 
witched,” she goes to the New Eng- 
fand of ‘‘Ethan Frome” not merely 
for her backzround but. for her psy- 
chology as well. It is an aspect of 
life (mot confined to New England 
probably) which is rarely touchéd on 
i‘openly—the pride of family which 
|eounsels the concealment of any- 
thing which might be taken to re- 
flect on the family name.. Many a 
one al familiar with a case or two of | 





this ‘sort, 


or has at least heard 
yaguely of one—the family in which 
there is arm insaze person, or a crip- 


ple. who is incarcerated for life, 
tended carefully, even with -affec- 
tion, but shut off from the world. 
And the reason—and here is the point 
on which Edith Wharton has seized 
—is not that the unfortunate one 
would be the worse for discovery; 
the reason for the incarceration is 
that the pride, actually’ the false 
pride, of the members of the fam- 
ily who are whole may be saved. 
The story will not be retold; a nar- 
rative such as ‘‘The Young Gentle- 
men”’ must be allowed. to unfold 
itself, under the author's guiding 
hand. Mrs. Wharton has done @ 





marvelously skillful piece of work, a 
piece of work that rings true at each 
| step of its progress. She éarly es- 
tablishes in the reader the same cog- 
nizance of mystery which the towns- 
folk of Harpledon felt; but in ‘this 
case she also convinces the reader of 
the genuineness and the legitimacy 
of the mystery.. And when the fact 
finaily bursta through; the feeling of 





horror which is produced is likewise 
_genuine; yet the horror is so skill- 
, fully. mingled with pity that recoil 








j Stops half way. Entirely 
apart from the profound 
humanity of “The Young 
Gentlemen” the story merits 
more than passing study as 
an achievement in narra- 
tive. 

Yet it is in the story ‘‘Be- 
witchea"” that Mrs, Whar- 
ton’s method is seen in ail 
its possibilities of power. 
Again this is a tale which 
should not be retold, but 
more may be hinted at than 
with the preceding narra- 
tive. As every one knows, 
there is a portion of New 
England in which once wo- 
men believed to be be- 
witched were cruelly put to 
Meath. There were other 
superstitions in regard to 
persons suspected of spirit- 
ual defilement. Mrs. Whar- 


ton lays her scene in this © 


**Bewitched,’’ make the events re- 
veal the psychology, she uses psy- 
chology to explain the events. The 
story is of a missionary, tWenty-five 
years in the field, who perceives his 
failure, and who becomes obsessed 


to _imsult the religion of those he 
seeks to convert to Christianity they 
would give heed to him as they had 
not done before. 

It is a story of religious fanati- 
cism, engendered by a sense of de- 
feat, intolerable heat, dirt and flies. 
“The Seed of the Faith’’ is not 
without its capacity to move. The 
aged eVangelist, driven on both by 
ittusion and by disillusion, is stoned 


labors becomes mournfully evident. 
Mrs. Wharton seems a little astray 
in Africa. Il’aris, Cannes, London— 
the haunts of the sophisticated 
cosmopolitan—these are her foreign 


— 





region 

of the witch- -hunting com- 
munity. Nevertheless, there 
is nothing recondite in the 
story; in fact, so naked- 
ly simple is the plot when 
finally apprehended in its 
‘entirety that-it will rouse 
chagrin in the breasts of 
writing folk, who will won- 
der why they dia not them- 
selves seize on anything so 
obvious. 

The central figure of the 
story is a farmer's wife, 
and never before with so 
few strokes has Mrs. Wharton 
created a character of such visu- 
ality and psychological articulation. 
Angular, unprepossessing, nasally 
twangy, Mrs. Rutledge carries 
Yankee shrewdness to the point of 
virtuosity. She is the victim of a 
crime, a crime which the perpetrator 
believes he has concealed by plead- 
ing that he is ‘‘haunted.’' The 
astute descendant of the witch- 
burners feigns to acquiesce in the 
explanation, and, calling on three 
of her townsfolk, farmers all, to bear 
witness to events, she convinces 
them, with Scriptural text, that 
there has actually been a recrudes- 
cence of witchcraft. The dénoue- 
ment is as swift as it is dramatic. 

For the next story Mrs. Wharton 
moves to Africa. But one gathers 
that her interest in writing ‘“The 
Seed of the Faith’’ was less in the 
objective aspect than in the sub- 
jective. Whether she is entirely suc- 
cessful in keeping the two phases 
distinct is open to question, but the 
story is in the main successful. 
Such criticism as may be raised 
hinges on this point; to some it will 
seem that she indulges in too much 
explanation, she does not, as in 


Two more stories remain, the title 
of one is ‘‘The Temperate Zone,”’ 
and ‘‘The Velvet Ear Pads’’ the title 
of the other. There is nothing of 
tragedy in either tale, and the sec- 
ond is perfectly frank buffoonery, 
not a little in the manner of O.: 
Henry, with his modern. 


ably and deftly told. 

The story ‘‘The Temperate Zone’’ 
is the one richly ironic, and at the 
same .time completely suave, tale in 
the entire collection. The Edith 

who writes it is the pupil 
of Henry James, and it will give In- 
finite delight to those. readers whose 
of the artistic can be tickled 
hy. Watching an author whip a none- 
too-sturdy idea—the mouse under 
the paw of the cat—until the last 
faint. breath of life has been ex- 
tracted from it. To be sure, one has 
to admit that the juggler is not 
greatest among performers, but there 
is a certain thrill derivable from his 
act that nothing else can give. 

The story when brought down to 
simplest terms is that of a senti- 
mental worshiper of two artists both 
of whom have died, one a womar 
poet of mark, the other an equally 
great portrait painter. The former 
husband of ihe poet and the widow 
of the painter have married, and the 
sentimentalist, compelled, quite by 
accident, to view his idols through 
their non-sentimental eyes, is to some 
degree disillusioned. Yet, here is the 
truly subtle thing about the story, the 
thing that raises it out of the region 
of mere literary preciosity; the dilet- 
tante, with all of his sentimentalism, 
indeed, because of his sentimental- 
ism, gets nearer to the truth than. 
those who have deluded th 
into thinking they saw so clearly, 








Glamour Hunter,’’ an ironic comedy . 
“*Lure’’ strips the hypoc- : 


He ts, besides, a- 


Bagdad. ° 
It is amusing, if slight; and admir- 


surpasses the exquisite evocations of — 
Richard Middleton in the same me-4 — 
“The Day Before Yester-" 


with the conviction that if he were | 


to death, and the futility of his — 
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M. Geffroy, Novelist 
And Critic 


Paris. 

GUSTAVE GEFFROY 
President of the Académie 
e Goncourt, died the other 

day at the age of 70. A 
thin and discreet little man he was, 
somewhat taciturn, with dreamy 
eyes vet in an energetic and al- 
most emaciated bearded face. Born 


little stubbornness. He left his native 
Armorique for Paris at an early age, 
and soon proved his diligence there. 
He was an industrious collaborator 
of La Justice, which M. Clemenceau 
edited in the ’80s. And his impar- 


tiality led Barbey a’ Aurpvilly to sur- 


name him ‘‘the just man of La 
Justice.”’ This despite the fact that 
Barbey d’Aurevilly was a Catholic, 
monarchist and aristocrat, while 
Gustave Geffroy, being a radical and 
anti-clerical, was entirely opposed to 
him. Geffroy remained loyal to his 
opinions and his friends; he ordered 
that there be no religious ceremony 
at his_funeral, and asked that, if 
possible, only one speech be held 
“over his grave, this speech to be 
pronounced by M. Clemenceau—who 
rendered this pious homage most elo- 
quently. 

Gustave Geffroy began to frequent 
the ‘‘Goncourt attic’’ when he was 
still a very young man. It was the 
old Edmond de Goncourt who face- 
tiously gave the name of ‘‘attic’’ to 
the large drawing room on the top 
floor of his Auteuil villa, where he 
received his literary friends every 
Sunday afternoon. Influenced by 
this atmosphere, Geffroy ventured 
imto the field of novel writing. The 
best of the novels he published was 
Mao Apprentice,’ a study = > 

n 


istic, Goncourtist vein is mingled 
with a humanitarianism that derives 
from Victor Hugo's ‘“‘Les Misé- 
rables."’ Odd! A conservative and 
right-thinking author, a member of 
the French Academy—-M. Henri 
Lavedan, who is so different from 
Gustave Geffroy—was also, in many 
ways, inspired by ‘‘Les Misérables’’ 
when he wrote his novel ‘‘Iréne 
Olette,’’ Victor Hugo’s prestige te 
undiminished in all-camps. F 


LTHOUGH these tales are pic- 
turesque and pleasant to read, 
Gustave Geffroy’s most impor- 

tant works are a of the 
famous revolutionist Blanqui, “The 
Prisoner,’’ and a whole series of 
studies. of “The World of Art’’ and 

*“*European Museums.’ Gustave 

Geffroy was one of the masters of 
art- criticism and contributed more 
than any one eise to the public rec- 
ognition of the great modern artists: 

Monet, Cézanne, 


literary impressionism. For that), 


matter, it is quite evident that there 

ig a close kinship between Fragonard 

and Renoir, for example. 

Now there are two empty seats in 

the Académie 
"s, and that 


a. as ae 


‘of = Blemir 





this young academy, which is not 
on the corner of the Quai. Does it 
denote superiority? It may be only 
apparent, while the candidates are 
as eager as anywhere else—with the 
difference that they do not admit it. 


HE novelists, academicians or 

otherwise, are not idle. M. 

Georges Duhamel, who once re- 
ceived the Prix Goncourt, has pub- 
lished ‘‘The Rock of Horeb.’” This 
Biblical title does not herald a piece 
of sacred history—it is purely sym- 
bolic. But symbolic of what? I 
have failed to understand it. M. 
Georges Duhamel tells of the adven- 
tures of a young medical student 
who hesitates between the love of 
two fair fellow-students; he loves 
“he one who does not love him and 


-does not love the one who loves him. 


From this I may conclude that he 
is in great danger of dying of thirst 
in the desert.. The main interest 
of the novel lies in its descriptions 
of life in the Latin Quarter, of the 
old anatomy amphitheatre which is 
called ‘‘Clamart’’ and of a group of 
Russian students, boys and girls, 
one of whom is the lady who does 
not love our hero, but whom he 
adores, we see the beginnings of the 
germs of future bolshevism. This 
very fascinating book is worthy of 
the author of those masterly two vol- 
umes on the wounded soldiers of the 
war, “Life of the Martyrs’’ and 
**Civilization.’’ A physician him- 
self, M. Georges Duhamel combines 
his special knowledge with a fine 
literary gift. ; 
M. Abel Hermant has published 
two little novels in one volume; both 





M. Gustave Geffroy. 


are very cleverly written, and the 
first, ‘‘Marionette,"’ is even touch- 
ing. It tells the adventures of a 
French ‘‘kid,’’ a little boy of the 
working class, whose charming pres- 
ence before the camera gives him a 
position in the movies; he earns a 
fortune for himself and his family— 
but the story has an unhappy end- 
ing. The other tale, ‘‘Second Class,*’ 
describes a family of honorable mid- 
dle-class Americans who come to 
Paris to celebrate and who permit 
themselves some rather wild flights 
of fancy. This is told with rather 
Gallic, but not at all malicious, wit. 

Mme. Colette has written ‘‘The 
End of Chéri,’’ which has the same 
merits as ‘‘Chéri’’. and is open to 
the same objections. Mme. Colette's 
style is admirable, full of life and 
color, calling forth vivid images; it 
alone would be enough to entitle her 
to enter the Académie Goncourt. 
Unfortunately, however, she uses it 
to portray characters that are 
hardly worth while. This ‘‘pretty 
world,’’ as it is calied, really does 
not deserve to keep the attention 
of such an author for so long a time. 

Paut Soupay. 


A New Chapter 


in 


Shakespeare’s Life 


Lonpon. 


| HEN Sir Edmund Gosse 
and J. C. Squire indepen- 
dently choose the same 


publication as the subject 
for their causeries in the 

Sunday press, it may reasonably 
| claim to be the book of the week. 
This distinction is won by ‘‘A Chap- 
hens! jn the Early Life of Shake- 
'speare,” in which Arthur Gray, Mas- 
ter of Jesus College, Cambridge, pro- 
pounds an entirely novel theory in 
Shakespearean biography. The or- 
thodox account of Shakespeare's life 
between his birth and his appear- 
ance in London is admittedly noth- 
ing but conjecture. Even his educa- 
tion at Stratford Grammar ‘Schoo! is 
@ mere guess. Mr. Gray comes for-, 
ward with a different story to fill 
this gap. He gives reasons for be- 
lieving that the young Shakespeare 
was employed at Polesworth, in Ar- 
den, as a page to that erudite coun- 
try gentleman, Sir Henry Goodere, 
who is remembered as the patron 
of Michael Drayton. In that house 
he -would have access to a library 
and would be in constant touch with 
the best literary and artistic society 
of the time. From this service at 
Polesworth the transition to the dra- 
matic’ world of London would be 
easy and natural. 

Mr. Gray’s arguments in support 
of his theory are ingenious and 
plausible, but far from convincing. 
They are mainly drawn from such 
facts as that the characteristic 
scenery of the plays suggests Arden 
rather than South Warwickshire; 
that their local references are mostly 
in the Arden district and that they 
show an acquaintance with rustic 
life rather than with the humors of 
the small town. Both Sir Edmund 
Gosse and Mr. Squire find a diffi- 








DAS AMERIKANISCHE WIRT- 
SCHAFPTSWUNDER (The Eco- 
nomic Miracle of America). By 
Professor Dr. Hirsch, ex-Secre- 
tary of State. Berlin: 8. Fischer. 


AMBRIKA-EUROPA (America and 


, BERLIN. 

EARNINGLY and curiously 

old Europe looks across the 

ocean at young America and 

constantly asks: What are 
the causes that make America so 
prosperous? Why are the Ameri- 
cans so much happier, so mucb 
more contented than we? How 
greatly to be envied igs their glorious 
optimiam! And this unshakable be- 
lief of all American boys and girls 
that they will get along splendidly 
in the world if only they do their 
duty well and conscientiously! We, 
in weary, war-torn Europe, feel that 
there are moral forces that would 
help us also if we would study them 
and make them part of our being. 
True, there is some complaining at 
the ever-increasing ‘‘Americaniza- 
tion’’ of the Old Continent—yet 


and this not in the manner of the 








feuilleton, but seriously and thor- 
oughly. The express purpose of 
both is to learn something from 
American economic organization and 
business methods: to discover what 
principles could be adopted with 
benefit by us in Europe (not only 
Germany), and where the limit is 
before which the Europeans would 
have to stop because conditions in 
the Old Worid—its enormous popula- 
tion and its confining boundary-lines 
—command them to halt. As both 
books deal with the same problems, 
their contents are similar; therefore 
it is interesting to note how the same 
material brings the two authors to 
different conclusions. 

“The Economic Miracle of Amer- 
ica’’ has heen written by a former 
Socialist member of the German 
Government, Professor Hirsch, ex- 
Secretary of State; it is dedicated to 
Colonel James Logan in terms of 
sincere appreciation. Naturally I 
shall not go into the contents of the 
book here; for the American reader 


pean wealth is due to America’s 
greater resources in raw materials, 
and that the rest must derive from 


many to be a grave mistake on the 
part of our industrialists. How- 
ever, he points out that, as Amer- 
ica has no socialism worth speaking 


Germany Studies American Business 


Europe Will have to unite in eco- 
nomic leagues in order to prevent its 
own collapse. 

4° 


MERICA and Europe,’’ by Ar- 
thur Feiler, is as neutral and 
sober as the other book and 

penetrates as deeply into conditions. 
Yet the author reaches less optim- 
istic conclusions. He agrees that Eu- 
Tope must become Americanized in 
any case, but warns that it may not 
expect to obtain the same excellent 
results. Europe will always lack the 
freedom of trade that the American 
enjoys, thanks to the great size of 
his country and its unlimited possi- 
bilities—whence, by the way, he also 
derives his optimism and his sense 
of freedom. Thus the same effort 
— bring barely f half the reward. 


Arthur Feiler’s book is more sub- 
stantial and more profound than 
that of Hirsch. For the former does 
not concentrate on practical prob- 
lems alone, but also goes into the 
standard of American culture in a 
very thorough manner, and, viewing 
it from a definite point of view I do 
not hesitate to proclaim it the best 
book on America that I have ever 
read. It is as interesting for the 


her prosperity, which cannot pen- 
etrate into the centre of her life 
because of her prosperity—the 
problems of the State and faith in 
it, the problems of the social or- 
der and human dignity in it, the 
of the spirit and its s6- 
rious duties—these are 
not intellectual games for the Eu- 
rope of today but the fundamental 
of existence. 


to and above its economic 

ment. For the latter, without the 
other, would be only a glistening 
but superficial varnish. 








culty in the @ilence of Drayten. On 
the Polesworth theory the two posts 
were closely associated in their boy- 
hood, but we hear nothing of such 
a connection from Drayton himself 
or from any one else. If Mr. Gray's 
theory could be accepted, it would 
seem to cut the ground from be- 
neath the feet of the Raconians, for 
it would dispose of the arguments 
they base on the improbability of a 
Stratford butcher's son acquiring 
the learning and social knowledge 
required for the writing of the plays. 
No wonder,’’.as Sir Edmund Gosse 
puts it, “‘that Shakespeare became 
what he grew to be if he was nur- 
tured in the warm elegance of the 
most cultured country house in Eng- 
land.'’ Mr. Squire, however, re- 
minds us that all is grist that comes 
to the Baconians’ mill, and he fears 
that Mr. Gray’s theory will give 
them -something they have long 
wanted, for there is evidence of 
Bacon's connection with Polesworth 
and the Goodere family, and this 
would explain how Bacon and 
Shakespeare could, have met at an 
early date ‘on a footing sufficiently — 
intimate to enable an arrangement 
to be made for fathering the plays 
of the former upon the latter. 
*,° 


OYALTY is again getting into 
print, for the publication of 

_ the new instalment of Queen 
Victoria's letters will be shortly fol- 
lowed by that of a volume of “Let- 
ters from the Gold Coast,’ by one 
of her granddaughters, Princess 
Marie Louise, who visited West 
Africa last year. Kathleen Wood- 
ward, a former worker in a South 
London collar factory, has received 
permission from Buckingham Palace 
to publish a biography she has writ- 
ten of Queen Mary with the object 
of holding her up as an example to 
the women of England. Its author’s 
introduction to the highest circles 
is- due to her friendship with the 
late Mary McArthur, in whose la- 
bors for the benefit of factory workers 
her Majesty took a warm interest. 
We shall presumably learn something 
further about court life from the 
volume of reminiscences which Rich- 
ard Speaight, the photographer of 
royalty, has just completed. Another 
literary enterprise deserving mention 
in this connection is an elaborately 
illustrated book of queens, which is 
to be prepared in support of the 
Queen Alexandra Memorial Fund. 
Several distinguished authors are 
likely to contribute to it. A diffi- 
culty is reported to have arisen in 
the choice of the thirty subjects that 
are to be written about. Some mem- 
bers of the council think that only 
romantic and beautiful queens should 
be included, while others would lay 


a difference of opinion as to the 
eligibility of Lady Jane Grey for a 
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When Pepys Forgot Pretty Nell 


Two New Volumes of the Writings of His Old Age 


PRIVATE. CORRESPONDENCE 
AND MISCELLANBOUS PA- 
PERS OF SAMUEL PEPYS: 1679- 
1703. Edited by J. R. Tanner. 
Volume one—382 pp. ; volume two— 
392 pp. Wew York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $12.50. 


AMUEL PEPYS, like all divine 
accidents in letters, grew old. 
He became calm-blooded, schol- 
arly, filled with sage advice. 
He forgot pretty Nell and Deb. 
Readers of the immortal! diary will 
remember that Samuel’s notations 
ended with May 31, 1669, when he 
ceased secretly tc perpetuate the 
daily actions of his life because of 
his failing sight. But there remained 


‘thirty-four years of active hfe be- 


fore him. that must not be overlooked 
if any comprehensive understanding 
of his career is to be made plain to 
the student. Samuel did not discon- 
tinue his existence in 1969 -with the 
diary, but ‘went right on living. It 
is. true that the later Pepys is at 
variance with the earlier figure, but 
the shift into. graver and more re- 
strained channels is possibly con- 
sistent enough if we take into con- 
sideration the times and the nature 
of the man. There is a deal extant 
about the older Pepys, and the most 
important portion of this material, 
the letters and papers in the posses- 
sion of J. Pepys Cockerell, have now 
been excellently edited and published 
by J. R, Tanner, the Pepys author- 
ity who is at werk on a definitive 
life of the diarist. ‘“The Private Cor- 
respondence and Miscellaneous Pa- 
pers of Samuel Pepys: 1679-1708,"’ 
therefore, is a most valuable addition 
to Pepysiana; is, indeed, the authori- 
tative source for any examination of 
his later life. Here are the extant 
letters and documents of his later 
years, and before considering the 
matter in them it may be of some 
interest to note what they are. and 
what portion of them has been 
printed before. 

There are 530 documents in the 





Pepys Cockerell collection and most 
of them are letters written by or to 
Samuel Pepys. The earliest is dated 
April 14, 1679, just before his resig- 
nation from the office of Secretary 
of the Admiralty and his imprison- 
ment in the Tower, and the material 
concludes with his death in 1708, a 
conclusion that includes the autopsy 
on his body and the account of his 
demise by his nephew, John Jackson. 
It will be remembered that the fa- 
mous diary ended in 1668. There is 
therefore a hiatus of a decade be- 
tween the two masses of manuscript. 
The period of twenty-four years cov- 
ered by the Pepys Cockerell collection 
is unevenly represented by the exist- 
ing documents. Thus for the twenty 
years, 1679-98 there are but a hun- 
dred and one papers; the year 1689 
supplies sixty-five: the year 1700 no 
fewer than 221, and the years 1701, 
1702 and 1708.are represented by 81, 
87 and 16 documents respectively. 
The last nine papers are of later date 
and have nothing to do with Pepys. 
Mr. Tanner, therefore, has relegated 
them ‘o an appendix. Some few of 
these letters have been printed before 
in Smith's “‘Life, Journals and Cor- 
respondence of Samuel’ Pepys and 
Others in the Academy for 1890.’’ 
Sixty-seven of these letters were 
printed either in a or full vd 
Lora Braybrooke in his appendix to 
the 1848 and 1854 editions of the 
diary, but his editorial method of 
them left much to be de- 
sired. Mr. Tanner, who has care- 
fully collated the material, declares: 


full; passages are condensed 
out ‘anything to show that the con- 
densed form is not the original 


ture of the letters themselves. If 
Pepys alludes, with the undraped 
candor of his age, to the symp- 
toms of his illnesses or to portions 





of his anatomy, his editor (with a 
blush) substitutes early Victorian 
evasions, and puts words into his 
mouth which neither he nor his 

contemporaries would ever have 
dreamed of using; what is 
worse, he gives his readers no hint 
that he has subjected his victim 
to this kind of bowdlerization. 


This, of course, resulted in an un- 
reliable text, and Mr. Tanner is 
wholly justified in. republishing the 
sixty-seven letters that have already 
appeared, for he has presented them 
exactly as they are. 

There is a mass of important ma- 
terial in this newly published data, 
and among the valuable facets may 
be noted Pepys’s correspondence with 
James, Duke of York. This makes 
clear the reasons for Pepys surren- 
dering the Secretaryship of the Ad- 
miralty. It also illuminates his -im- 
prisonment in the Gatehouse after 
the exile of James and brushes away 
the old quibble as to why he, Pepys, 
so closely allied with James's Gov- 
ernment, was left unmolested for 
more than a year after the change. 
The answer to this is that he wasn’t. 
In 1689 he was in custody for forty- 
two days. Light is also brought to 
bear on Pepys’s projected history of 
the navy. It was back in the days 
of the diary that fifst mention of 
this endeavor was made. Pepys, it 
seems, took too long in gathering 
and putting together the various 
documents from which he was to 
draw his history. Indéed, he never 
wrote the great work, and posterity 


must be satisfied with the much 
smaller “Memoirs of the Royal 
Navy,’ which he put together in 


1690. John Evelyn, the diarist, put 
together an amusing formal certifi- 
cate of this book’s merits which is 
included -in this collection. 

Mr. Evelyn's Censure of S. P.'s 
Memoires 


In Rei Memoriam 


I have seene and perused certain 
“Memoires relating to the Royal 
Navy of England for Ten Yeares, 








Samuel Pepys. 
After the Portrait by Six G. Kneller. 


etc.,"" And am so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of every period, 
both as to what has ben don to- 
wards the extricating of it out of 
the ruinous circumstances under 
which it then laboured, and the 
greate improvements it has since 
revived by the integrity, pru- 
dence, courage, and industrie of 
the person who has written it, 
ete., that, as I judge no man on 
earth so fit. to restoré the Navy 
—** (now in all appearance 

hastning to as deplorable, if not to 
@ worse state and condition), so 
should he and his collegues decline 
to set their hands to its restaura- 





Mary Johnston Recites an Epic of Colonial Days 


THE mer f VALLEY. By Mary 
Johuston.} Boston: |, Brown 
@ Co. §2. 


E isan especial fascination 
about beginnings. The stories 
of new nations, of countries 


never before explored, of ad- 
venturers settling in what was 
yesterday a wilderness, have a par- 
ticular enchantment for most of us, 
whose own lives tread more or less 
well-worn paths. And if these be- 
ginnings are always interesting, they 
are doubly so when the development 
frum them is swift and easily traced, 
as readily seen and easily traced 
as the development of what men once 
knew as the “new world.” It is 
with matters such as these Mary 
Johnston's new novel, “The Great 
Valley,” is mainty concerned. For 
in 1735, less than two hundred years 
ago, when John Selkirk and his fam- 
ily came from Scotland to Virginia, 
only a small strip of that immense 
territory was settled and ‘‘New Vir- 
ginia or the Shenando cqurtry or 
the Great Valley, for they cali it all 
three,”’ had but a few families, scat- 
tered here and there in tiny groups. 
The book is a chronicle rather than 
a novel, the chronicle of the Selkirk 
family and what befell its members, 
though toward the last one of John 
Selkirk’s daughters, Elizabeth, be- 


comes the central and dominating 
‘igure 


All the first haif and more of the 
book is given over to a carefully 
drawn, carefully detailed picture of 
the simple, homespun life of these 
early Virginia settlers, who were not 
Cavaliers, but for the most part plain 
yeomen, with good minds and strong 
great tenacity, and mightily they be- 
lieved im the imdividual Paradoxi- 
cally, they were canny, and yet they 
could serve a high romance.’ 

and birth and death; 
hard work, and such touches of ro- 
mance as came to Elizabeth in the 
midst of the - snow ; 
changing beauty of the country, 
varying with the season; much con- 


until at last-a young surveyor, a 





Mary Johnston. 


© E. L. Miz. 








The settlers do as he counseled; 
but months go by and still every- 
thing ‘remains peaceful as before. 
Then slowly, very slowly, danger 
increases, and presently comes the 
news of Braddock’s most terrible dt- 
feat, after which ‘‘every revengeful 
Indian tribe was loosed against 
Colonies.’’ Thrilling scenes, terrible 
scenes, follow fast on one. another. 
At firat we Jo not see them, Sut, like 
Elizabeth herself, only hear about 
them. And with each of which, we 
are told, the tension increases, so 





that when the storm breaks at lest 
over the farm on Burke's Land, on 
that ‘“‘most shining morning’’ when 
there was ‘‘a shining and a quiver- 
ing about everything,"’ and Elizabeth 
Sang an old Scotch ballad as she sat 
at her spinning, the reader is pre- 
pared to feel the full horror of the 
tragedy. But though there is tragedy, 
the book ends on a note of solemn 
happiness, solemn because so hardly 
won. 

This last part of the story, when 
Elizabeth, ‘facing such sorrow, hard- 
ship and peril as other pioneer wo- 
men, captives of the Indians, were 
forced to face, wins through at the 
last by sheer force of her 
courage, her high devotion and in- 
domitabie will, is not only exciting, 
not only a vivid and picturesque nar- 
rative; it. is entirely real. Eliza- 
beth herself, emerging from the 
throng of characters who, perhaps 
unavoidably, crowd so closely upon 
one another in the early part of the 
book as to become somewhat indis- 
tinguishable, is a living, suffering 
and magnificent woman. One of 
those pioneer women who if need 
arose could strike, and strike to 
kill, who could endure wet and 
cold and hunger with a fortitude 
which to us of a later day seems 
littie less than superhuman, her 
spiritual stature is actually heroic. 
The story of her journey back over 
the weary miles, across river after 
river, rivers which ‘‘made as it were 
one bough of the vast water tree,” 
through woods, ‘‘a tremendous 
forest, trees centuries old,’’ climbing 
low mountains of the Appalachian 
Range, and seeing after long weeks 
*‘the main walls of the Alleghanies’’ 
between herself and her home, has 
an almost epic quality. 

A good many of us are inclined 
to forget the cost at which these 
United States of ours were won. 
Not only beads and cloth, knives and 
whisky were its price but human en- 
durance, human courage and agony 


the] and faith and endeavor; and human 


blood. ‘The Great Valley’’ is more 
than an interesting, often exciting 
account of a young and 


tion and recovery againe, the fate 
and preservation of their countrie 
(than which nothing ought to be 
more deare) so depending, being 
thereto required, he the writer, 
and they whom he may think fit to 
call to his assistance, ought to be 
animadverted on as enemies and 
betrayers of it. Ita Testor, J. 
Evelyn. 


The old gossipy Pepys is not to be 
found in this new material, and while 
hé may be regretted, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is still a deal of 
historical -interest in this graver, 
more subdued notation, The- letters 
between Pepys and Evelyn are .of 
more than ordinary interest, pre- 
senting, as they do, two typical 
minds of the period reacting to each 
other. Evelyn, of course, is the 
more finished, the more literary 
scholar of the two, and he commands 
@ much better prose style. Pepys 
strives at times to achieve this ease 
of epistolatory communication, but 
he does not always succeed. It is 
true, however, that there is a fine 
unlabored swing to many of his 
periods and a sense of conversation 
on note paper that may well make us 
despair today, to whom correspon- 
dence is almost a lost art. If Evelyn 
is the more famed of these men who 
interchanged letters frequently with 
Pepys, there were ‘others, equally 
famed, who wrote to him once or 
twice. There are, for instance, 
three long letters from Isaac Newton 
concerned with the doctrine of 
chances. There is a group of letters 
dealing with second sight in the 
Highlands of Scotiand, letters which 
interchanged between Pepys and Lord 
Reay and Dr. Hicks and the Earl of 
Clarendon and Dr. #mith. Pepys 
dis¢uased with Sir Peter Pett the par 
of ‘‘our ancient and moderne coine.” 
We discover that the diarist was a 
collector of prints, especially the 
**heads”’ of famous or notorious per- 
sons. He was, of course, interested 
in politics and there are frequent no- 
tations of contemporary happenings. 
A considerable number of the letters 
treat of John Jackson’s European 
tour, for Pepys had a wise belief in 
the educational advantages of foreign 
travel. Other letters reveal matters 
concerned with s's household 
and entourage, ugh, of course, 
to no such extent\as the diary did. 
It is true that there are dull moments 
in this collection, and especially so 
when John Jackson is writing, but 
no lover of Pepys can afford to miss 
this material. It is crammed with 
odd comments, relevatory sidelights 
and sudden gleams upon a social age 
that exists no more. Many readers 
will find much that is affecting in 
the final passages of the work, espe- 
cially John Jackson's account of 
Pepys’s death: 

About 4 on Tuesday morning 


and 
other fitt as last night; called for 
the curtains and the windows to be 





woman; it is a fascinating chronicle 
of the winning of America. 
Lovise Maunssi. Fiev. 





sent again for 
Hewer. This went off; tried burnt 
( Continued on Page 34 ) 
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; citing, so cumulative in its interest 


Lerrers fo Mexico 
A great human document, one of 
the greatest ever written, and one 


80 profound! cresting and ex- 





and so heart-breaking in its tragedy, 
that I know of no novel or modern 


drama that surpasses it—Gertrupe 
ATHERTON. Illustrated, $5.00 
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A swinging, romantic story of th 
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68 charts, $2.50 
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Thobbing is more than a circus; itis 
murder. It rips the hide off more fake 
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I ever got from Barnum. Ward’s 
Circus is here for a long stay. 
—George A. Dorsey. — $3.50 
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STRENGTH OF RELIGION AS 
SHOWN BY SCIENCE. Facili- 
tating Also Harmony Within and 
Unity Among Various Faiths. 
By Charles B. deM. Sajous, M. D., 
8c. D.. LL. D. 22 pp. Philadel- 
phia: F. A. Davis Company. 


By CHARLES H. PARKHURST 


HIS volume, from the pen of 
the professor of endocrinology 
in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Graduate School of 
Medicine, was called forth by 
the moral and religious unrest of 
our times. Coming from so distin- 
guished an authority and bearing 
upon matters so vitally connected 
with the common interests of society, 
this work must! appeal to the intel- 
ligence of all who concern them- 
selves with the well-being of the in- 
dividual, the family and the State. 
Dr. Sajous deals in the first in- 
stance with the matter of crime and 
its tremendous increase among 
adults and especially among the 
younger element. -By quotation of 
substantiated facts he refutes the 
claim, frequently put forward in the 
press, that such increase is more a 
matter of appearance than of real- 
ity. He cites from the 1923 report 
of the American Bar Association that 
100,000 lives had been destroyed by 
murder during the ten-year period 
prior to 1923 and that the rate was 
increasing yearly, the number of 
murders in 1924 exceeding 11,000. 
Dr. Sajous goes on to say that 
religion is the only antidote to this 
condition of moral decadence and 
quotes President Coolidge as saying 
that ‘‘religious influence alone ap- 
pears as the remedy for the evils 
that beset society."’ The author 
goes on to face this unquestionable 
fact by what he considers another 
unanswerable fact, that ‘‘ample evi- 
dence is available to show that relig- 
fon is losing its hold upon the 
masses.’’ This position he gustains 
by reference to-diminishing church 
attendance, by fundamental diver- 
gences in the religious world and by 
the supposed conflict between relig- 
fon and science. 
In his second chapter the author 
attempts to deal with the influences 
tending to produce disbelief in relig- 
ion as that word has come to be gen- 
erally understood, and included in 
that understanding is the acceptance 
of the Christian Scriptures as ver- 
bally and literally true to fact. in 
every book, chapter and verse. It is 
Qo great surprise that irreligion has 
rapidly developed in the colleges, 
where the student is taught to un- 
derstand that the truth of a proposi- 
tion Hes in the proposition itself and 
there only, and not at all in any 
extraneous endorsement. Dr. Sajous 
iNustrates the dereligionizing effect 
of college discipline on religion by a 
statement furnished by Professor J. 
H. Leuba of Bryn Mawr College. 
Out of one thousand answers re- 
ceived 97 per cent. of students 
- between 18 and 20 years gave the 
following religious status: unbelief 
increased from 15 per cent. in the 
first-year students to 40 or 45 per 
cent. among the graduates. 


The author makes an appealing 
Proposition when he says: 


Why not rid the Bible,as far as 
present knowledge will permit, of 
modes of interpretation justly cal- 
culated to fit the relatively -child- 
ish and illiterate minds of primi- 
tive times, but which today only 
serve to obscure the true sense of 
the text and conceal its spiritual 


There are passages of Scripture sot 
more than twenty words in +éngth 
which will make of a man 4s genu- 
ine a Christian as though he 
prepared to swear to the inerrancy 
of the entire sixty-four books of the 
Bible. Quite in consonance with the 
spirit of that statement was the atti- 
tude of an ardent Christian woman 
who addressed a man, a stranger, 
“Are you a Christian?’ To which 
he replied, ‘‘I am professor in a the- 
ological seminary.’’ She retorted, 
“If I were you I would not allow any 
little thing like that to stand between 
me and my God.” 


atheism and shaken confidence in 
the Scriptures are on the increase, 
the author proceeds to dwell upon 
the surprising narrative in the first 


course of one day into a condition 
of completé physical, mental and 


Religion and Science 


unexplained way became Adam's 
wife and who in the tenderness. of 
her young years committed, in con- 
junction with her husband, an 
offense so dastardly as to draw after 
it, St. Paul says, the moral over- 
throw of the entire race. 

Now that is a representation 20 
utterly out of keeping with all that 
the human mind has observed in 
3,000 years of intense investigation 
as to be utterly unbelievable except 
to a mind that has subjected itself 
to severe discipline in the school of 
credulity. Enforced belief is not be- 
lief, but mere intellectual tolerance 
no spiritual value. This 
situation the author confronts with 
the desire to relieve the strain of 
which honest searchers after relig- 
fous truth are the innocent victims. 
And this he attempts to do by re- 
moving from the Hebrew text those 
errors of translation by which the 
meaning of the Genesis narrative is 
perverted. In this he is supported 
by quotations from Hebrew scholars. 
Dr. Sajous then deals with man 
as a physical being. gt in iw 
such that he becomes amenable to 
the. principles and forces of evolu- 
tion. . ‘““The Lord God formed. man 
from the dust of the ground’—made 
him an animal. But as stated in the 
first Corinthian Epistle, ‘‘There is 
also a spiritual body as well as a 
body which is natural.“ and as ex- 
pressed in Ecclesiastes, ‘‘At death 
the physical goes back to the ground 
from which it came; the spiritual 
goes back to the God who gave it.’ 
The body thus is the house simply in 
which the spirit is tenanted. The 
evolution theory therefore does not 
impair human dignity, for it has no 
relation to man’s personality, but 
only to his physical investitute. 

In subsequent chapters, the au- 
thor discusses God's relation to na- 
ture on the principle - that “Ali 
power. belongeth to God,’’ and ex- 
plained in terms of a ‘“‘dynamic me- 
dium in nature.’’ He says: 

Briefly, from my viewpoint, the 
power which endows matter with 
the many spiritual attributes ob- 
served in space is not God him- 
self, but a spiritual dynamic me- 
dium contributed by him to all 
nature, i. e., Divine energy. 


This ‘‘medium’’ is identified with 
the universal ether out of which the 
entire universe is constructed, with 
ita inner structural construction of 
nucleus, electrons and atoms, akin 
to the solar systems. 

We are on pretty firm ground s: 
far. But life, so far as“we under 
stand it, is not matter. A man’s 
body is matter and must have som 
change wrought in it — constitut< 
a live body. The fifth chapter is 
devoted to the attempt to prove tha’ 
the vital pulse was in some way de 
veloped in the body of man. Severa 
instances are quoted as analogy: 


A frog’s heart detached from the 


small pieces tly dead 
heart then, but itis tt is — dent, for 
on placing small fragments in 
the same solution each little piece 
will soon beat actively. 


origin?” . Athe 


Having dealt with the fact that | the 





moral maturity; the abstraction 








from him of a rib which in some 





_ Second Large Printing 
Everybody Likes Mark Sullivan’s 
Our Times: : 
The Turn of the Century 
' Smart Sherman: - Wm. Allen White: 


“Delighted me from the title to ’ “The reader . . . who goes into this 
the last line on page 602.” ———— 


ulian Street: 
— Albert J. Beveridge: - 


Better reading than most novels 
. It's one grand book.” ee ae we nee e Oe 


Harry Hansen: 
A book to pass on. And to gloat 
* over. 


Edmund Pearson: 


“I have had co carry the book 
orang vagrant cg en 

since everyone a 
plimpec of ic has eid co wren 


Fanny Butcher: 
——— 
Cc. M. Morrison: 


—— and generation 
can afford not — it. 


Gro pages. 213 illustrations. $5.00.at all bookstores. 


Third Large Printing 
Fix Bayonets! 





The second printing was lar; 

before it eae a. 
“necessary to rush the third printing 
through at top speed. Men in general 
seldom take to a book as they have 
taken to “Fix Bayonets!"’ Cape. 
Thomason's crisp text and exciting 
drawings make the reading of this 
book « chrilling experience. 


$3.50 a all bookstores. 





A Rallying Cry for This Age 
Scientific Humanism 
By Lothrop Stoddard . 


> Are.we entering a new age? Will we adjust ourselves to 
the new w which modern science has disclosed? Is 
there to be a new flowering of the mind and spirit quick- 
ened by the vast extensions of knowledge and power with 
whith we have been endowed, as the flowered 
in Humanism four centuries ago? Shall our present tran- 
sition time with all its un led possibilities for good 
and for ill culminate in a great civi or in a great 
Catastrophe? . 

Such are the queries which to-day stir forward-looking 
minds What the outcome will be, no one knows. Yet we 
may safely predict that the outcome will be largely deter- 
mined by what we, of this transition , think and 
do. To offer some ate Fat for — thought and 
action, this book has : 
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and Other Stories’ is here to 
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Corrie im the Brosklyn Eagle. 
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NE of the highest sums 
on record to be paid for 
the motion picture rights. to 
a novel was paid by the 
Famous Players-Lasky Cor- ~° 
poration for AN AMERICAN 

TRAGEDY byTheodore Dreiser. 
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sale to the motion picture 

producers is another indication 
of the breadth of appeal of this 
“greatest American novel of our 
generation.” So marvelously com- 
prehensive is its picture of life 
in America, so fundamentally and 
humanly true, that it is finding its 
way not to any single class of read- 
ers, but to the entire reading pub- 
lic of America. 











THEODORE DREISERS 


An American Tragedy 





AN AMERICAN 


E UNANIMITY of critical opinion on AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
way is an evidence of the secure place “our greatest novelist” has made 


“AN AMERICAN 


—— for himself. With the exception of a bare two or three opinions pe ee 
a out of hundreds there has been no exception to ranking it as one of the —— 
—— greatest novels written. The exceptions have been on the old and now thread- — am of 


American novel of 





bare assumption that Dreiser’s realistic presentation of American life is 


the world.” — John 





Joseph W.[Krutch, immoral. To this, Stuart Sherman has justly answered “I do not know —— oF THe 
— where else in American fiction this situation has been presented so fear- — — 
lessly, so veraciously and therefore with such unexceptionable moral effect.’’ 
“The sobering effect of this story is tremendous. ~ ee From an editorial # The New York 
brine; kis cod fvolons od oe cut ond “Vs — Weekd, Abel 17. 
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WW anor nem of Theodore Dreiser's AN 
AMERIQ4 TRAGEDY and the monetary reward 
consequence, 


reference to inconsistency of the public. 
Through many years Dreiser has been 
powerful opening a new field of realism, 






prejudice 
lect. That is the way with real artists 
There is no other way.” 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 61 West 48th St. N. Y. 
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Please send me a copy of your 32-page 
brochure on Theodore Dreiser and his books. 
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he not discerning who it was. * By WILLIAM BEEBE ! The first translation of a novel by a 
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again kissed him, and after re- volume, sumptu- 
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exact time of my Unkle Pepys’s de- 
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this passing of Samuel Pepys, for ) : 
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together form a remarkable survey 
PINT of an individual's personal and pub- fi 
lic life. There is nothing omitted, ivili } ; H 
ByJENNINGS nothing set down in either malice or Is our civilization into a series of cultural 
extenuation. It would be impossible } declining towards ulti- . cycles, each complete in 


to leave the “Private Correspondence | f ip 3 — 
and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel ] mate disappe arance? . itself, passing through 


Pepys” without fully noting the ex-| 419 Will it go the way of ; its rise, decline, and 
cellent editorial methods of. Mr. Tan- i * 
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reader. The Decline of the its destination, written with a 
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with the conclusion that the Wells and as entertaining as 
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The George H. Doran Company 
announces a new series of books to 
be called “The Humanizing of 
Knowledge Series,’’ the idea being 
to carry out the suggestion made by 
James Harvey Robinson in ‘The 


THE RIDDLE Humanizing of Knowledge.” where 
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Twenty centuries of thought SS — 
on your library shelf | : 


“The best acquisition of a cultivated man is a 
liberal frame of mind or way of thinking; but 
there must be added to that possession acquain- 
tance with the prodigious store of recorded dis- 
experiences and reflections which 


coveries, 
humanity has acquired and laid up.” 


Recently Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 
America’s greatest scholar and the 
compiler of the famous Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books, made an interesting 


- and significant remark. 


“T have been surprised,” he said, 
“to see how often I myself turn to the 
Harvard Classics to enjoy pieces of 
permanent literature, in contrast: 
with the mass of ephemeral reading 
matter which I am obliged to go 
through.” 

Everybody knows that good read- 
ing is an essential part of every com- 
plete human life. 


But how can a busy man or woman 
know what is the dest literature? 
How can you single out the books 
that will entertain and benefit you 
most, when the smallest public li- 
brary contains enough volumes to 
keep you reading for fifty lifetimes? 


It was this very question that 
prompted America’s greatest scholar 
to assemble in one set the books that 
are “the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion.” Dr. Eliot, for forty years pres- 


ident of Harvard University, has 


wonderfully solved. your reading 
problem at last. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books" 


(The Harvard Classics) 


This great library contains 418 complete 
masterpieces of literature, the best thou = 
of the past twenty centuries. Afid 
thousands of cultured families in i 
private libraries these fifty volumes have 
a place of honor are ready to testify to 
the value of Dr. Eliot’s expert guidance. 








Every forward-thinking man and wo- 
man should know at least something about 






these famous “Harvard Classics.” A 


handsome free book tells all about them. 


It explains how, from his lifetime of read- 


ing, study and teaching,: Dr. Eliot chose 
the masterpieces of all time; and how he 
has arranged them with Footnotes, In; 
dexes and Reading Courses. 


And best of all, by the 
famous Collier plan of 
paying while you enjoy 
them, these great books 
are within reach of ail. 
There’s no obligation. 
Just mail the coupon for 


your copy of the free 
book today. 
























SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 
HARVARD CLASSICS 


In addition to these priceless writings them- 
selves, the Five-Foot Shelf contains special 
features of great importance. These are: 


Lectures and Footnotes 


When you turn to the set to read, you will find that 
every selection is preceded by a lecture in which your 
attention is called in a most illuminating way to the 
important facts about the author and his life, how he 
came to write that particular book, and why you should 
read it. This is really having university mstruction at 

\. home, and more than that, by the greatest teacher of 
one of the greatest universities. 


Every one of the 21,000 pages has been carefully 
edited, and wherever passages involve interesting side- 
lights, explanations appear at the bottom of the same 
page. 


Easy Reading Courses 


In the fiftieth volume Dr. Eliot, out of his wide 
experience as a teacher, prescribes eleven ve 
courses. In these he explains the pu and plan o 
each course, and gives you an exact list of the titles, 
with the order in which you should read them, and just 
where you will find them in the set. 


‘Index to 76,000 Subjects 


Here is an absolutely unique feature, the Index 
Volume of the Five-Foot Shelf. It is the only volume 
of its kind in existence; over *22 and a year of 
expert work were spent on it. It gives instant access 
to the most worth-while things that have -been written 
on practically any subject. 


To the busy man or woman this index renders a 
service that canndt be computed in terms of dollars 
and cents. g days of search would not bring to 
hand the wealth of material that can be obtained in a 
few minutes through this source. 
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Mail this coupon for the famous 
FREE book 





P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


By mail, free, send me the guide book to the most famous 
books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of -Books ( The Harvard Classics), and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
Also, please advise how I may secure the books by small 
monthly payments. 


The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to children. 





Sone. : 3 A LEIMTP EI Ty 
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207 The Olympian Gods. H. M. ‘Tichesor - 816 Popular Sh e Quotations 91% Mad, and Other Stories — 
NTURE AND 498 Greek Roman 241 Merry Wives of Windsor M16 Night in Whitechapel, ete. * 
EXPLORATION 184 Primitive Beliefs. M. 245 Measure for "7 Room No. 11, and Other Stories © 
° 204 Sun Worship and Later Beliefs 250 Romeo and Juliet —BB— 4 Drastic De 
‘Seniten at. the 211 The Idea of God in Nature. Mill 254 Taming of the Shrew 919 The Clown, and Other 
23 Greet Finatles and Cowboy Songs 743 Great. Christian Hymns 252 Othello, The Moor of Venice 920 Night in ‘ 
‘Travels of Marco Felo 798 Religious Beliefs of African Negroes 262 Comedy of ‘Errors 921 Mme. Tellier’s Establishment, etc. : 
— "acal Adventures 4 Venus and Adonis (Poem) 922 Wife's Confession, and Others After July 31, 1926, Little Blue | 
J, Finger Merchant enice : 
= CRIME AND DETECTIVE #2 4s YouLike eT - at a stan price of 5c each. A 
. FRENCH PLAYS 6 (15,000 words)—the 96 
102 Sherlock Holmes Tales. Doyle iE yy 4 pages ,000 words)—the 96 ar 
— 33 — 206 ⏑—— 229 Ridiculous Women. Moliere must be raised in price. The 96-page 
Exploration 139 Crimes Criminals. "Ingersoll Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
Pacific. | Finger 49 Historic ‘Grimes and Criminals 134 The Misanthrope. Moliere ; 128-page books 7c. We have been c 
* ee Keira cn eae a —— —— ee aes | 
8 Lady Windermere’s Fan dd improv 
46 Salome —— A 000 Li % 
AMERICAN FICTION OF LIFE aS tere ie ena ee metas aS Chie be sustained. Order NOW before th 
The Man Sccialism to ve ears. rnaro i 3 +: 
Country. Hale 72 Color of Life. Haldeman-Jullus — The Critte as Artin, 2 vols. 167 Plutarch’s Rules of Health into effect: Here is a bargain of bar; 
Irving 220 Merry England in Shakespeare's Time. 373 The Truth of Masks 648 Rejuvenation: Fountain of Youth t all the Little Blue Books at 5c es 
Haldeman-Julius Finger . 315 Peh, Pencil, and Poison 688 Teeth and Mouth ge : 
Bi comtense Du 328 London Life in Addison's Time 313 The Decay ‘of Lying 361 Food and Diet. Carrington : a fat nickel’s worth! After July 31 
J 363 New it on Prehistoric Cultures 168 Epigrams of Oscar Wilde 704 “Patent Medicine” Public Health 1 ip — 
363 Miggies, and ther Stories, Harte 005 The Indians of the Pueblos 2 Ballad of Reading Gaol, etc. 136 Childhood Dissnase. Dr. Weaver GOES UP! Persons living in forei 
short, fen Hecht dos Fg See ot ee Sen eee FB —— 873 Facts About Diabetes, Dr. Wilder allowed an extension of 30 days—tha 
Necks (Stories), Ben Hecht 74 History of the New York Indians 401 Recollections of Oscar Wilde Se nt Sen Sed — aes 1926 Persons living i : 
Soe ee Uniela ‘Lis.’ ete. —— ——— Soi What —— in America n 
: Matador and Lover. Harris * Ro een by Tacitus abd Juvenal ‘ * * Whst ¥ Women Should Know later than midnight: of July 31, 19: 
ughter re. Frank ture and . . What Men Should Know . 
TES Magic Ginases, Harris 385 Life Philosophies of ‘Literary Masters. NTERT 45; What Married Women Should Know -after July 31 will be filled if they ar 
Miracle of Stigmata, efc. Harris Arthur Symons E 586 What Women Past 40 Should Know midnight of that date. 2 
= —_— ee AMUSEMENT — Manhood: Facts of Life. Wood 
967 Pace of Youth, and Others. Crane . .01 Manhood: Facts of Life. Wood ‘ 
; iff Howe Nureing. Sister Matlide ORDER NOW BEFORE 1 
\ DEB ATES 1010 Handbook for Amateur Magicians 137 Home Nursing. Sister Matilde * 
54—— Bridge for Beginners 81 Care of the . Dr. Grulee ‘ 
43 Marriage vs. Divorce. Greelsy-Owen —J pmol. Be x, it Beg dren : QUICK SER V ICE GUA 
122 Spirituaitem. Doyle- McCabe 831 Crossword Puzzle Boox 
129 Rome or Reason? Ingersoll-Manning 893 Five Hundred Riddles : HISTORY : 
130 Christianity. Ingersoll-Giadstone 876 Curiosities of Mathematics ~ e * ro 
171 Meaning of — —* Ward 128 — t Wood 
in Sociale, Seligman ring : “ 489 Great 
— — 284 McNeal-Sincla Socialism &96 History of Modern Mexico ICONOCLASM 
An Idle 341 Famous Lincoln-Dou EVOLUTION 808 Short History of Japan 4-465 B 
The Stele 652 K-K-K Destructive? ns-Zangwill J— History 5 ms = Marty 23 Brann: Smasher 774 Fen 
Curious 782 Optimism or Pessimism? Frank-Ward 467 Evolution Made P! Common mat of Washington 97 Seif-Contradictions of the Bible Mode: 
Mark Twain h 883 Capital Punishment. Darrow-Talley 321 of Evolution. Fenton Speeches and Letters ingt 224 God: Known and wR, 
Prohibition. Darrow- 66 1 Evo! ton a4 wien 236 61 Reasons for Doubting the Inspira- 815 Mente 
910 Is Life Worth Living? Darrow-Starr © 694 Evidence for E ton — ee ee ee ee tion of the Bible. Ingersoll saz Lane 
911 Is Humanity ——— ing? Darrow- Sa —— —**z; Fen — if Cromwe and His Times. Wood $90 —— gre Grattleation 841 Italia 
597 Ei eckel : Fenton. 564 Volney’s Ruins res 464 Is an Illusion? oe 
Tales 49 Lectures on ution. Haeckel 61i H. L. : Anti-Christ agi A 
The Fail of the House ot User §DOORS TO NEW WORLDS  't3 Man ana tis Ancestors Se2 The Real Mary Baxee Baay — 
nm ‘ 
The 42 Origin of Human Race. | Scnwalpe French History 983 Truth About Christian Science 
How 17 The Joys of Walking. Thoreau Ris of Ancient . Fenton M 
The 63 The Pract! Value of Poetry. 274 Animais of t Lands. Fenton 104 Battle of Weterloo. Hugo 
les of Imaginative Science 153 Chinese Phi of Life. 826 More Animais of Ancient Lands 300 Terrorism in France. Dumas 131 Red 
Tales 195 Thoughts of Nature. i 273 Bullding of the Earth. Fenton . $38 Tragedy of Jean Paul Marat ITALIAN FICTION 3) Sete 
Tales logical and Gruesome 233 ghts on Li and Art, 415 The Age of Mammals. Fenton 141 —— 325 Land 
Poe's Isaac Goldberg 200 The Great Outdoors. Whitman. 535 Structure of the Earth. © Fenton 606 First Republic _ 255 Italian Tales of Heroism 337 
Poe as terary Critic. Goldberg 411 How to Cervantes. 202 Survival of 137 fh of r} te 956 Italian Tales of Love and Revenge 371 — 
413 The Need for Art in Life, Holborn. 327 The Ice Age. Charies J. Finger 878 Empire of Napoleon Bonaparte 957 Italian Tales of Realism and Passion 83 The 4 
Poe: 422 Dante: An Esthetic View. Goldberg. 481 The Stone . Clement Wood 892 French Restoration and Reaction 938 Love Tales of Italian Life 384 
as Whitmas 431 Literary Stars of Scandinrvia. 928 Re‘izion o .. Keith 509 Ancrent Regime in France . 416 — 
487 Sartor Resartus. Thomas Carlyle. 71 Poems of Evolution (Anthology) 515 Fall of Louis XVI ef France 398 i 
304 Arnold's Literature and Dogma. 538 a 
oe iow to Ents — , JUVENILE — 
SS Urandes, “Main Geerents in 16a Con EXPLANATIONS OF LIFE GREAT PHILOSOPHIES 44 Acsov's Faties 
ose dae he ae: be Seek Bhibe. 165 Discovery of the Future. Wells _  §IMPLIFIED 168 Gnow-Bound, Whittier. ‘The Pied 
46 The Spirit of Brazilian Li ong Truth, snd Other Essays.” Bacon ; 156 Andersen's Fairy Tales 
732 The Spirit of Yiddish Literature. 334 Studies in Materialism 41 How to Understand Nietzsche 158 Alice in Wonderland. 134 
676 Hauptmann and Sudermann. and 60 Compensation and Friendship 19 Nietzsche: Who He Was. Durant 188 Munchauser:'s Daring Adventures 302 Epler 
770 Tetke with Lamb, _Ocleriées 542 Power and Behuvier. Temerecn _ 38 A Gulde to Aristotle. Wilt Durant 301 A of Flanders. Ouida 5 ho 
Upton Sinclair ie ae 543 Experience and Politics, Emerson SS Spencer: * y Intellect ee ee 353 Doil's 
: O73 Ten Orclock—A Lecture. Whistler 544 The Poet and Nature. Emerson 573 Gist of Herbert 307 Irish Fairy Tales 80 Pillar 
%5-566-587-588 The Jungle. 6 vols. 545 Character and Manners. Emerson 64 His Life and Philosophy 3.8 afisn Folk Songs and Tales ety 
lena vols. 964 Modern English Men of Letters. 94 Trial and Death 390 Vi of Sinbad the Sailor 
2 The Mil jum. 3 382 jc Nights in Paris. 546 Love, Heroism and Prodence #0 Al ; Aladdin and His Lam 
verman 777 Revolt * Loving. 547 Spiritual Laws and Circles, Emerson 124 —— — Five Wanks tna Ball waeus 
nd Man (Play) — Seer “aids 350 Art and “Self-Reliance. . ienereo $0 The Broke Pullosophy. | M $85 A Voyage to the Moon, Verne 
Scenes re 773 Pictures wel, Heinrich Heine. cminalist and Realist, Gifts, and the 322 The "of Life 497 Legends of Greek and Roman Heroes 
= ' — and ‘s Philosophy 483 Privateersman. Marryat 
6% Prince Hagen: Drama of Protest : Over-Soul. - 6 2 eS 7 = — 859 Enjo: 
4.645 Captain of Industry; 2 vole. 4, ENGLISH FICTION Ee Beauty and Worship. Emerson 37 A Guide to Stotelem. _ Btoe 388 Morry Tales of Robin Hood oe4 Harn 
— : Morrt ealth and Culture. Emerson Guide Bacon. Durant 561 African Jungle Tales ) 
ahd Tales of 13th Century, “Morris 2 a A cutde to Guiline Willis dor African Negro Folk Tales 410 Sube 
AMERICAN POETRY 307 A Tiily dal. Jas. Ba . Sos A Geide te Berman.” ‘Theeuas A2@ Rlncherrd. Cinderella, ete. iat Soe 
677 Poems and Prose of William Blake FANTASY 320 A Guide to Spinoza. Will Durant 844 Voyage to Lilliput. Swift 455 Subst 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell 232 The Three St: 399 Haeckel's 628 Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan 456 Baber 
tman 18z Daisy Miller. Henry J 31 Pelleas and Melisande. Maeterlinck 613 Ancient Philosophers. we 1g of Lae Saark, Gu. coll 437 Subst 
of Whitman 926 Obliterated Man, etc. H. G. Wells 161 The Country of the Blind. Wells 614 Religious Philosophers. 458 Subst 
s Poetry: An Anthology 927 Stolen Bacillus, etc. H. G. Wells 237 Poems in Prose. Charles Baudelaire 615 Modern Philosophers. 458 Subst 
: Bard of the West : 2 eS ee noe 6 eee — . LOVE AND ROMANCE #4 Subst 
The Three Sphinxes. Viereck Robert Louis Stevenson $y gr Play) 712 The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer é 568 Sunet 
38 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde S02 Contemporary Buropean Philosophers: 98 How to Love. Clement Wood 307 Richs 
- . Bergson, Croce, i 987 The Art of . Weed : 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 279 Will o’ the Mill, and Markheim FARMING 813 Contemporary American 988 The Art of Wood 
293 Villon; Student, Houseirenker Santayana, James, Dewey 29 Dreams: Short Stories. Schreiner 
eee SS nee — Lodging for the Night $01 Wate on, Farming ¢ 84 Jawe Letters of a Portuguese Nun OPTI 
con virgin Pesriaque 2 8i Love: An 5 
Freneau 349 An Apology for Idlers. etc. 430 Poultry for Profit an 
Oppenheim 370 Fa the Lepers 480 Hints on Animal Husbandry HORROR 3 Cat, ay Se z% King's Mistress a ba 
i 6 Hints ‘on Bolle and Fertilisers —* eee 3 Ee allt v 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY S —— yg Ss pee ig —S 294 Sonnets from the Portuguese 278 Fried 
F een Rudyard Kipling } Bag Bo ag Be * —— and Nicolete: Lovers ie Ass 
le Andreyev ave Letters Bernha rdou 
100 Man Wee Wenig Be Ring, ts. FRENCH FICTION 2 Conf ‘of an Oplum-Eater 676 Bernhardt's Love Letters to Berton €37 Gon 
331 Fineat — 27 The Last Days of a Condemned 675 Bernhardt’s Philosophy of Love 737 ‘Thou 
2 vole, Madame De 332 Man Who Was, etc. 314 Stories. i $47 Duse's Love Affair with D’Anaunzio 848 Poem 
FB tp np eg 4 — 319 Comtesse de Saint-Geran. Oumas Ti2 Shelley and the Women He Loved 32 
664 ‘Wilde's Latters to —— —— —3 ote, 113 Byron and the Women He Loved S383 Ease: 
Stael * Deon Juan; Passion in Desert. Balzac of Idle Fellow 780 The Blessed Damozel. Rossetti 
timate Conversations. Gosthe OE NE AS Bo Legend of St. Julian. Flaubert 38 30s peepee S20 mos 781 The House of Life. Rosset 1 
2x The — Giz Hamilcar of Carthage. Flaubert Ss tere eee 391 Focus end Ballads. | Gujsborne ‘ 
—J Sas Wisdom of Eg Be 50 The Mikado. "W. 8. Gllbert Sao Maxime of Love. Stenthal 10 sels 
ENGLISH PLAYS 118 One.of ‘s Nights. Gautier 8 er nee Lamb ¥63 A Book of French Love Artists 22 Tolst 
345 Clarimonde: A ural Passion «383 Wit _and Wisdom ¢ 848 Love Sonnets of an Artist. -Ficke 31 Mart 
+62 n: A Morality Play — — 368 To California and Back. Ward Ry phy ag —— RR 
to Tolstoy 572 The "s Opers. John Str —— 24 Ward's Travels 3 . 223 Swint 
Talmud 6 —— - “21 Carmen. Merimee 383 Humor and ¥ ee 288 Chest 
619 Tragica) Dr. Faustus, Marlowe 154 The Maruise, George Bend ong Josh Biltings 128 Julius 
The iesence of oss A Bath, and { Stories. Zola Ts Poor Richard's ‘  MASTERPIECES OF rT 
The Essence of Confucianism William Shakespeare — Attack oa the Emile Zols Ti The Humor of * LITERATURE —* 
Basence of Judaism. Rabbi Jung : 962 Souvenirs of a Varied Life. 908 Brief Buriesques and mes 270 Georg 
The Essence of Catholicism . 26 Samet 264 Richard Iit 958 Masterpieces of American Humor 1 Ru ot Omar 271 Lioyd 
A History of the Ancient Church 247 265 Richard II 90 Mas 2 of ‘wit 2 eee —— — ⸗ one 
4 History ‘of the Modern Church 333 King Lear ‘ iat Henry ¥¥ 1) Guy de Maupassant — nab 9 Great English Poems 272 Conte 
The Essence of the Bible 248 King Henry V 258 Henry IV (2) ~ —— vo gh 5 Se re 420 Short Stories from the Spanish Kr 
Gospel of Luke 249 Julius Caesar 259 Henry VI uy $08, Tallow Bort 972 Popular Joke Book . 
Gospel of Mark ' 240 The Tempest 280 Henry VI Mi. Fift, and Other Stories 901 Notes for My Biographer. Howe ; ° 
Making of the Old Testament 24R Tweiftn Night 361 Henry VI (3) 586 Piece of ‘and Other Stories 2 Sinner Sermons. E. W, Howe Haldeman-Julius c 
Sources of Bible Myths ang Legend 68 The Sonnets 267 $87 The Necklace, and Other Stories 993 Preacliirg From the Audience. Howe : 
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* 287 Whistler: Famed Brush Tongue 185 The Gods. Ingersoll 
ind 306 Machiavelli. Macaulay 280 ignogeat Philosopher. Voltaire SKEPTICISM oes 
9 ee 312 Laurence Sterne: “English Rabelais” 460 ianeous Rationalistic 8 v 380 
ic Decision 323 Joan of Arc: Maid of France 985 Necessity of Atheism. 23 On Essays. ‘3RS 
' 324 Life of Abraham $36 Logical Kesey on Christianity — tee” ee ee 401 
339 Thoreau: Who Escaped the Herd 987 Re! tiop Deism. Shelley 168 1 n 479 
ss 340 Life of Jesus. Renan pr Rd 478 
ittle Blue Books cannot be sold 300-500-90;-908 Man Shahespenre—tle Lite : Siz Voltaire and — , 
5c each. All books of more than | 3% Frederick the Great,” Macaulay RUSSIAN FICTION — Should the Bible He'ia the Schooist. 7% 
—the 96 and 128 page books— 425 The Uses of Great Men, and Plato, the 948 Famous Russian Stories - 335 Critical Estimate of the 4th Gospel 
‘he 96-page books will be 6c; the £04 Swredeshore, the — 365 Seve That Were Hanged. Andreyev 52 Oration en Voltaire. “Victor Hage WONDERS OF SCIENCE 
ave been carrying a heavy loss Bet whe. Poet crwot —2 5 Creatures ‘That “Once Were Men 1000 Wonders of ma. Shipley 
nore than 64 pages. With the | “8 "Goch, whe'wener. Emeram Ba My" Fellow ‘Praveler. ork SOCIETY AND THE 409 Great Men of clence, Gar 
ard improvement of the list of = —— * preme —J Death of Ivan F to INDIVIDUAL 8 Teftections on" Mogern 
Books, this loss can no longer ee rg A Sar Sencar ae thiaken ; — 83 Origin and Development ‘of Marriage ————— 
V before this price-change goes | 321 Jonn Brown: St Aa Anmatese “Fusmkts 1 Seapoglin of Were 719 ‘The Fitness of Life." Fenton 
gain of bargains. You may still | 3 5. Franklin: ‘Printer and Statcoman — Geneties for Beeinners tot The Nature of Sctence 
oks at 5c each, up to 128 pages, “526 : “Boldier-Statesman. a SELF-EDUCATION 812 Introgyetion to Heredity 422 Electricity and Life 
ter July 31 1926, THE PRICE 530 > Portuguese Boldier-Poet 700. Social Contract. Rousseau 510 Electric : What It Does 
’ 337 P. T. Barnum: Circus 868 Genera! Hints on Self improvement Sociology for Beginners. Wood - 357 Is the Moon a Dead World? 
ng in foreign countries will be 566 E Haeckel: Youth. Fenton 7 Liberal Education. 731 Sociology of Lester Ward @03 ABC of Electron Theory.of Matter 
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 days—that is, until August 31, O04 Theo, Hoosevelt and the Bis’ & 86 On Heading. Georg Brandes £20 Max Stirner and the Individual Soo Arete Pande bed? 
America must mail orders not 610 1 and’ tism 435 Outline of 100 Best Books 185 Socialism for Millionaires. Shaw 808 Man's Debt to the Sun 
uly 31, 1926. Orders arriving | 2 Rinalows Henscanlie of Bocrutes $61 —— — — 
on \* ce Among 
1 it the a —* ————— it’s Conquest of Life 306 Act of Controveray. Bchoperhauer , 390 The, Prince: Political Intrigue Before 796 Life the Butterflies 
y F mak before 618 EB. "Haldeman-Jutlus; Woolworth of —_ — 372 Problems of Overpopulation, Gambs 883 Life Among the Ants 
Litérature. Gunn 703 Physiology Self Taught 405 Outline of Gambs 885 Life Spiders 
680 r: Chemist of Human Ills 725 Zoology Seif. Taught 575 Essays in Ethics. Schopenhauer 227 An Introduction to 
TO : Prereh Savant 710 Botany for Beginners. Wocd 638 Crime of Poverty, . George $31 Life Among the Spee Monkeys 
EFORE THE RUSH— 705 Charles Lamb and His Friends 885 Astronomy for Beginners 660 KK K: Kreed of the Klansman 873 Dwellers of the 
: : ‘s Philosopher 679 Chemistry for 797 20 Yea ——— Negroes 874 The Lower Invertebrate Animals 
CE GU AR ANTEED 752 Walter Scott 994 Physics Beit — 974 Ordeal of ition. Darrow 
; 3 Francie of Assist and His Order 993 How to. Teach Yourself to Play the A-1000 Rep. and Dem. Platforms (1924) 
— 809 E. Haldeman-Juilus An Intimate Por.  $36-807 Arithmetic Self Taught, 2 vols. THE WORLD'S BEST 
ra! Beginners 
14 Cari Ba : Ghicese F Poet 900 Latin Self Taught THE SUPERNATURAL POETRY 
4 na! France: Cynic 
— ae ee * Loyola: Spanish Soldier-Priest 40 House and the 427 Poems of John Keats. 
733 Brazilian Short Stories Strindberg: Literary, Ralgme Practical Handbooks “a See Ancient Mariner. Got 
3741 German 448 a as Montaigne, 107 282 Ancient Lp a Ny rete 
773 Modern German Poetry 440 Tre Binet Ficnthnen: Rousseau, $98 Dictionary of Classical 77) Enoch Arden. Tennyson 
—* 810 Mexican Poetry: Balzac, Hugo. Powys 905 of Biblical 925 404 In Memoriam. Tennyson 
$41 Italian Lyric ‘ifiam Blake. 4 Sculpture. Sheehan 970 297 Ballads and -Poems 
896 Augustan Poets of 1 Remy de Gourmont and Lord Byron See nT Drees aoe: 44 306 Lad. Housman 
164 Sonnets of 452 Two British Story-Tellers: Emily Soe Lineabock —— 317 L’Allegro, and Others. Milton 
881 Areopagitica. John Milton fe ggg ma — — ‘ 284 Poems of. Robert Burns . 
458 J Conrad. Destiny-Driven; Bit 8. — —— — 2 vols. 
434 Georg B ‘te Genius $20 Heleta — 363 Lyric Odes of Love. Horace 
MODERN DRAMAS 702 A Book of Intellectual 815 Book of Familiar Quotations 33 386 Odes of Roman Life. Horace 
235 Five Chesterton 835 of Useful Tables 4 488 Great Yiddish 
131 Redemption. Leo Tolstoy S33 How to Know the Song Birds © J —— Lovdens 
226 The Anti Schnitzler 871 French for Amateurs 7 ie Lady of the Late. Boot 
* Land of Heart’s Desire. Yeats PESSIMISTIC PHILOSOPHY * Simple Sle tee Home Cooking = 618 Nature Poems of Wadsworth 
371 Empedocies on Etna, Arnold = 1004 Hew te Save Money. Frederick 106 ‘ te Short ‘Poems of — ——— 
5 The Creditor. — —BB— 68 Hints on Interior Decoration +4 744 Best Poems of Shelley 
416 God A's ** ays. Striniberg 472 Bt Notes of Samuel Butler 180 — —— Sir Pes 3 Scott 
396 Embers. Rand M. Haldeman-Julius 244 — 181 igo City of the Soul. Lord Douglas 
539 None Beneath the King. Zorilia 581 Lucretius on Life and Death English Language 197 790 Roguish of Villon 
378 Mald of Orleans. Sesuels —— — ———— 7983 Balled of a Nun, and 
7 6 de Fontenelle 2 Dictionary 228 o en, 
nad “s Hints on Writing ry = 
Public Speaking 
— $3 Faults riting English 
. Henrik Theen PLAYS OF ANCIENT LIFE esi Soctine Sct Tauene 3 Fuli Set of 1000 
156 Eptereme 16 Ghosts. 418 Bacchantes, Euripides “Ss Pusstustion Belt a Vol 48.95 
7S Res ae Builder 300 Medea, Furtpides 822 Rhetoric Self Taught 643 = umes, $ 
: iso KR. 502 Hippoiytus. 823 English Composition Self Taught 671 
= 360 Electra. Euripi 821 How to Your Vi ; 738 This is one of the most remark- 
ee ee ——— — fc ne 9 a able ever offered—a full 
ow on iw Cheyney 
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Brief Reviews 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
THE GLAMOUR OF — co- 


+} suit 


a Century Company. $3. 


WEEN the Canadian Rockies 

and the Pacific Ocean lies a 

vast empire with wilds and re- 

sources still largely unexplored. Few 

tourists, either English or American, 

really learn to know what this Prov- 

ince of British Columbia is like, for 

“they make the journey from the 
Great Divide to the Coast with all 
the comfort and speed at their com- 
mand. Most of the inhabitants have 
been too busy or too poor to travel 
freely. And so, 

The little Jap who, laughing up 
and down his sleeve, goes cheer- 
fully about his business in a gas- 
boat up the coast, or picks out the 
best small-fruit land in the coun- 
try; the ubiquitous Chinaman, 
steadily cornering all the loose 
cash in the land—of a surety these 
two knew more of British Colum- 
bia than most white men! 

The author’s adventuresome spirit 
and love of sport carried her far over 
inland trails into wild corners, t 
her down to wait for late trains at 
many a little flagstop siding and led 
her to make friends with trappers 
and lumbermen and salmon shippers. 
She gathered a mass of informution| 
about the resources of the Province 
and records it with clarity and dis- 
patch. And she got fleeting impres- 
sions—almost too fleeting—of the 
people and their life stories as she 
sped on her way. 

In her vivid description of the Yu- 
kon Telegraph Trail. however, there 
is no hint of either haste or uncer- 
tainty. It forms the most interesting 
chapter in the volume. The line was 
begun in 1864 at the time that the 
Atlantic cable was being laid; no pne 
was sure that the cable would work 
and so this alternating route by land, 
via Siberia, had been proposed. It 
was abandoned after it had been car- 
ried 1,777 miles, but was reopened by 
the Klondike gold rush of 1898 and 
now keeps Dawson, in the Yukon, in 
telegraph communication with the 
outside world. For a stretch of two 
hundred miles the Trail is guarded by 
a line of nine log cabins thirty miles 
apart, with two men in each cabin. 

. Except for a pack-train of horses 
and mules that comes through each 
midsummer, these men have no con- 
tact-with human life unless a pros; 
pector or an Indian happens by. 
Year in and year out it means awe 
ing in deadliest t y 
to the point of maanenn ‘ee eo” 





© NATURAL HISTORY 
THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY. 
By — J. Arthur Thomason. 
Illustrated in color. Volume One 
a in itself). 384 New 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6. 


T is pleasant to speculate. on the 
effect that this volume—brilliant 
in its simplicity—will have on an 

intelligent boy with a bent for the 
natural sciences. He can hardly 
fail to read it with an attention so 
absorbing that for the moment he 
will exclude from his consciousness 
everything except the living page 
before him. Each chapter is only 
an invitation to the next. Each 
quotation from the world’s great 
naturalists and scientists is so 
tantalizing that, if he has initiative 
enough, he will never rest until he 
has secured the sources themselves 
and so accumulated a little library of 
his own. As his reading expands 
the process of selection will begin. 
His interests will gradualiy narrow 
down to one species or one problem. 
And long before he has mastered 
even a small section of his chosen 
province, he will have grown hoary 
and old from his efforts to add his 
little strand to the mysterious and 
wonderful web of life. 

No foundation for the general 
study of natural history could be 
more secure than this. Professor 
Thomson loves all living creatures. 
He stresses the friendliness of the 
animal world, the comedy rather 
than the tragedy of the struggle to 
live and let live. He helieves that 
each species, in trying to keep its 
foothold, does not usurp more than 
its due. place in the general har- 
mony. Everywhere there are fit- 
nesdesn, Monkeys are restless, for 
instanee, beeause they are clever and 
curious about the world. The ele- 
phant .tolerates the insect-eating 
birds on his back because they re- 
lieve him of parasites; and he keeps 
peace with all creation, as Lockw 
Kipling pointed “out, because he has 
a soft and tender trunk. . Fitness 
hax even gone vo far as to give the 








cheerful little puffin a name that 
sounds like a puffin! It is the dis- 
covery of udf&ptations and adjust- 
ments of structure and activity to 
particular circumstances and 
needs that makes the new natural 
history so preoccupying: it becomes 
a story of personalities seeking after 
their own well-being, as Professor 
Thomson puts it—a drama still go- 
ing on. 

In addition to telling the individual 
stories of the otter, elephant, eel, 
spider and other living creatures, he 
devotes several chapters to topical 
studies—animal behavior, instinct 
and intelligence, social) life, ways of 
feeding, weapons, migrations and 
journeys. Supplementing the text 
is a mass of illustrations; many of 
those in color have been painted 
specially for this volume. The ar- 
tist’s task has not been easy. 





Though art stands on tip-toe, it can | 


hardly rival the grace and the love- 
liness that nature has given its 
furry and feathery creatures ‘and 
that are -here so superbly repro- 
duced through the photographer's 
skill. 


IN CENTRAL ASIA 
IN THE ‘age aa OF ASIA. By 
Lieut. Col. P. T. Btherton (iIn- 
dian Army): 2306 pp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5. 
HEN Bolshevist intrigue began 
to rock the cradle of the world 
early in 1918, the British Gov- 
ernment became alarmed and dis- 
patched a special mission to Russian 
Turkestan to counteract the propa- 
ganda for universal class warfare 
and to examine matters affecting the 
welfare and safety of the British Em- 
pire in the East. Lieut. Col. F. M. 
Bailey, in charge of the mission, was 
assisted by Major L. V. S. Blacker 
and by Lieut. Col. P. T: Etherton, 
whose experiences are‘faithfully and 
vividly portrayed in this volume. 
Fortunately the political intrigue, ab- 
sorbing “though it was, was not all- 
absorbing. The agitators, men like 
Barkatullah and Mahendra Pertab 
{Pratab], an Indian _ revolutionist 
who last year put in his appearance 
in the United States as a part of his 
world mission to preach a gospel of 
universal love, overshot the mark in 
their zeal to end the British raj. 
nd so the author had intervals of 
rest from political duty, which he put 
to excellent advantage in studying 
the economic and social conditions of 
the vast.areas of Russian and Chi- 
nese Turkestan. These areas, capa- 
ble of extensive development, have 
lain unchanged, seemingly, since the 

beginning of time. 

On reaching Tashkent, the capital 
of: Russian Central Asia and the 
ancient seat of Moslem learning and 
culture, Lieut. Col. Etherton was 
made British Consul General and 
Political Resident in Chinese Turke- 
stan. His task was to keep an eye 
on what he calls the ‘‘Bolsheviks and 
revolutionary scum.” on the gun- 
runners who were smuggling arms 
from Turkestan to Afghanistan and 
on the opium smugglers carrying on 
an illicit trade between China and 
India.. He did more. He mingled 
with the people, took part in their 
sports, studied their social customs 
on occasions of birth, marriage and 
death, observed the influence of Con- 
fucianism on Chinese ways of life, 
studied possibilities of trade and com- 
mercial development, and later set 
down his observations in a volume 
that no student of Central Asian 
Political, social and religious condi- 
tions can afford to ignore. He writes 
of a little known ut fascinating and 
picturesque country, of the mountain 
fastnesses and the rocky wilderness 
that enclose the cradle of the world. 


CALEB HEATHCOTE 


CALEB HEATHCOTE, Gentlemah 
—— The St of 


1721. By Dizon 5* Foz. 
Charles Boribuer’s Bons 

ROM the south facade of New 

York City Hall of Records eight 

statues of men honored in the 
city’s history look down upon a 
metropolis which not one of them 
would recognize were his image to 
come to life. Prominent among them, 
in flowing wig and voluminous 
Mayor's robe, carved in granite, is 
the figure of Caleb Heathcote, than 
whom-~no one of his time was more 


| prominent in local history. The son 


of a prosperous English merchant, 

he crossed over to the New’ World in 
1602, a youth of 26. He brought with 
him enough money and influence to 
start him easily and quickly upon a 
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“The student of pre- 
war and immediate 
post-war years can 
than to study these 
letters of Walter 
Hines Page we won- 
der whether there 
are any which, 
amidst so much that 


conflict and the 
greatness of the 
heroism of those five 
years.” 
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The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh 


Edited by Lady Raleigh, in two handsome volumes, boxed, $7.00 


Boston 


- ROR IRI RISERS IGRI 


LAUGHTER, ENTHUSIASM, BRILLIANT FLASHES OF INSIGHT’. 3 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s Letters 


* 
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“WALTER RALEIGH, THE MAN REVEALED TO US IN 
THESE TWO VOLUMES, IS AND PROBABLY WILL RE- 
MAIN FQR YEARS TO COME THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
MASTER OF A SUPPOSEDLY LOST ART, THAT OF LET- 
TER WRITING . ..THE ABOUNDING VITALITY, LOVE OF 
ADVENTURE AND INTEREST IN ALL FORMS AND 
PHASES OF LIFE THAT MADE RALEIGH... 
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Raleigh’s Letters 


“‘‘OVER AND ABOVE THE MAN OF LETTERS ROSE THE 
LOVE OF MEN AND THEIR GREAT DEEDS, THEIR 
STRANGE IDEAS, THE THINGS THEY HAVE DIED FOR, 
THE THINGS THEY HAVE LIVED FOR.’ 
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Raleigh’s Letters. 

“THERE IS MORE ‘VITAL PLEASURE’ TO BE FOUND IN 
_THESE LETTERS THAN IN A WHOLB SHELF FULL OF 
ORTHODOX .. . BIOGRAPHIES.” — The New York Herald- 
Tribune. 
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The Best Selling 1926 Novel 


in the United States 


THE HOUNDS 
OF SPRING 


By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 


According to the latest booksel- 
lers’ reports made to The Publish- ~ 
ers’ Weekly only two books of 
fiction, both published last year, 
exceed it in popularity. 


38th THOUSAND 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 








MKNOME,; 


LIKE 


MEN 


By ALLAN LEIGH 


A A daring picture of a modern 


woman trying to live the 
codeless existence of man. 
At all bookstores $2.00 





THE BLUE : WINDOW. 


— BAILEY 
e Foremost Writer of Wholesome Romance 


"The Si a 1926” 
hiladelphia Inquirer. 


Th. 


At All — $2.00 


The Penn Publishing Company Philadelphia 
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sort of fairy-tale prince, with an ar- 
resting shock of red hair. Spike is, 
therefore, under the compulsion, 
first, of finding his princess; second, 
of justifying his uncle’s faith; third, 
of shaming an effete Continent with 
his vitality; fourth, of vindicating 
‘the life of the imagination, the love 
of beauty, as against the mechan- 
izing, - standardizing, materialistic 
principle in current civilization, and, 
finally, he must face the witch and 


. the wish. _ 


The last wish, offered to Flecker 
by the only surviving witch, sets in 
motion Mr. Matson’s extensive yet 
somewhat superfluous searching of 
values. The offering of the wish 
and the mental gymnastics of 
Fiecker in his effort to arrive at a 
decision are accompanied by an un- 
fortunate confusion in Mr. Matson’s 
fantasy. At times, the tale par- 
takes of the objective extravagance 
,of the supernatural story of another 
era, and again it portrays the dream- 
states within Fiecker’s mind, after 
the manner of the more recent ro- 
mancers. These elements are not, 
in themselves, irreconcilable, but the 
fact remains that they have not been 
satisfyingly synthesized. 

In spite of the extra freight which 
is loaded upon Spike's s 
Mr. Matson has succeeded in making 
rather an engaging figure of the 
young painter. Spike, sitting before 
the little café, tuxuriating in his own 
desolation, is a poignant picture of 
the harmlessly self-conscious, almost 
self-pitying, melancholy of adoles- 
eence. The appearance of the witch, 
an attractive witch with a smart hat 
and provocative curling black hair 
und friendly eyes, and the proffer of 
the potent ring starts Flecker on his 
intent consideration of the horizons 
of his desires. They bring him back 
always to himself. He plays with, 
and rejects the notion of enormous 
weaith, of a limousine, of a strange 
and charming lady, of fame, of un- 
limited power, and finally of happi- 
ness. His mental processes and his 
reasons for turning down the vari- 
ous alternatives are linked up with 
the larger intention of social crit- 
icism. 

It transpires that Marte is only an 

ugent for the real witch. The news 
is a relief-to Fiecker, who has his 
share of male vanity. It is a par- 
lous affair to love a witch. The ac- 
tual magician makes her appearance 
‘at unexpected moments, and adds a 
spice of the shivers to Flecker’s tra- 
vail with his wishes. The old witch 
embarks upon a rather comprehen- 
sive discussion of modern affairs, 
and adverts wistfully to the vanished 
graciousness of earlier days. She 
projects an amusing picture of 
America’s repentance from speed, 
from machines, from noise, from 
meaningless extraversion; it is a 
jazzy extra of ev lical 
fervor, accompanied by the sacrifice 
of Fords to the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. 
- Filecker, of course, finds his magic 
and the compass of his wish in 
Marie. It is a delightful little idyl 
of young love, and a fitting note on 
which to close. ‘‘Fletker’s Magic’’ 
is not without its ingratiating quali- 
ties, its provocative interludes, its 
moments of lyric vision. As a whole, 
however, it does not quite jell. 





GYPSY LIFE 
GYPSY DOWN THE LANB. By 
Thames Williamson. 364 pp. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard é@ Co. $2.50. 


AMES WILLIAMSON will be 

recalled for his unconventional 

novel, ‘‘Run Sheep Run.“ pub- 
lished last Fall. This was a stark 
novel of a lone man—little more than 
a clod—facing the natura] world. It 
was a mountain idyll of the Sierra 
Nevadas, full of insight into primal) 
life, whose potency even a melodra- 
matic conclusion could not obscure. 
With the publication of his second 
novel. “Gypsy Down the Lane,’ it 
becomes apparent that these are the 
first two volumes of a projected 
Seriex portraying the various aspects 
of the American panorama. 

His publishers tnform the public 
that Thames Williamson has been a 
chronic wanderer who has lived and 
traveled with gypsies. Also, among 
other things, he has been a college 
professor. In “Gypsy Down the 
Lane” he has presented an American 
version of “Romany Rye.” Like 
George Borrow, he has something to 
say outside the narrative of pica- 
resque incident. In its r tic ap- 
preciation of Romany ways there is a 
eriticism of American life. : 

The hook opens on a lyrical note— 





~the gtory of the open road, the free 


life of the gypsy, the wonder of na- 
ture. However, as the caravan of 
gypsies breaks camp with the com- 
ing of Spring, divided, moving North 
and South, the exultant note is sub- 
dued in the narrative of wandering. 
The life of the road is a series of ex- 
citing and grotesque episodes, inter- 
woven “with gypsy. proverbs and a 

, romantic plot that over- 
shadows broodingly the adventures of 
the road. 

Like the old romances, this tale of 
modern Romany has its separated 
lovers. . Panna is separated from ‘her 
Milanko, the acrobat, who goes 
South, while she and Yurka go into 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
The tribal customs of the gypsies 
have already arranged, through the 
agency cf parents, that Panna and 
Milanko shall marry. But Yurka, 
who plays the violin, with his music 
can compel Panna to desire him. 

Yurka ié a.sympathetic characteri- 
zation. He is a marked man among 
‘the gypsies because of his mixed 
blood. His father had been a gorgio. 
He wasn’t accepted as one of the 
tribe; he was. merely tolerated: His 
own attitude of loyalty suffered from 
this situation—he was frequently of 
two minds. 

Panna, a passionate woman of 
rather vicious caprice, plays one 
lover against the other. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt to bilk a Vermont 
farmer in the highlands causes the 
gypsies to flee Vermont. Milanko, 
after having difficulties on the sea- 
coast, rejoins Worso’s band as they 
are escaping into the foothilis of the 
Adirondacks. Here the band follows 
an old logging trail until it suddenly 
ends deep in the mountains. Misfor- 
tunes of all kinds beset them. In- 
stead of turning back, they push on 
and become lost. To such difficulties 
and the want of food was added the 
bickering of the two men ‘and their 
inevitable struggle. 

“Gypsy Down the Lane” is a nove: 
of adventure that is a mixture of 
novelty and stereotyped fiction. It 
has passages that rise superior to the 
narrative .as a whole. It has a 
poignant appreciation of horses ana 
old ways, as opposed to the advent 
of the machine and modern stan- 
dardization. It protests the crush- 
ing of the individual into types. It 
has a brutalized conflict that is both 
superb and cruel. It has a passion- 
ate feeling: for life. Yet into its cre- 
ation, both in its spirit and its hat, 
dling, came tricky stuff that soils th. 
novel with the h of h 





ACTION AND ROMANCE 
WHAT IS TO BE. By J.C. 8naith. 


3% pp. New York: D. Appleton 
6 Co. $2. 


ETTING away to a slow start, 
in which he lays the founda- 
tion for what follows, Mr. 

Snaith gradually increases the pace 
of ‘“‘What Is to Be’’ until it achieves 
the crowded, breathless excitement 
of an excellent modern romance. To 
regard it too critically is to forego all 
its flavor, but any one satisfied with 
good reading will be sure to find it 
here. ‘‘What — to Be’’ has action 
and r r of royalty 
and the — of a middle-class 
solicitor married to a queen, ali of 
; them firmly cemented by. an ade- 
| quate style and method. 

As melodramatic romances go, 








‘much of the stuff of “What Is to. 
but the; 


Be’ has a familiar air, 
jstrange position which overtakes 
|the narrator of the story gives it an 
original and piquant twist. John 


| Rede Chandos is 39, head of a fast-| 


declining law firm, and entirely un- 
distinguished save for one fact by 


rect descendant of King Henry VI. 
But that fact acquires a great sig- 
nificance. Two royal refugees of 
revolution-ridden Carmania, a Grand 
Duchess and her niece, Ysa, are liv- 
ing penniless in Chandos’s boarding 
house. After a few meetings Chan- 

dos realizes 2 is in love with Ysa— 
s, until the 
dying Grand Duchiess, learning of his 
royal descent, actually suggests his 
marriage with Ysa. He can’t quite 
conceive himself the husband of a 
princess, but when that benevolent 
despot, X, takes the matter in- 
hand and insists, he seizes his hap- 
Piness with avidity. 

After a few months of marriage 
that happiness meets with a chal- 
lenge. Carmania, undone by revo- 
lution, wants Ysa to return and 
ascend the throne. 
royalist colleagues want to make her 
acatspaw until one of them is power- 
ful enough to seize the throne him- 
self. Yaa is fired by the thought of 








( Continued on Page 22) 


which he sets no store—he is a di-| 


In reality her |® 


r[ HERE have been many books on 
Etiquette. Some stilted and con- 
fusing, some trivial; some only for the 
ultra wealthy, some for those with no 
social opportunities at all. 

‘But what about people like you 
and me—people who don’t need to 
be told not to eat peas with a knife. 
People fully intelligent enough to 
utilize a correct, gracious way to 
handle complex social situations? 
Why hasn’t someone written for us 


STANDARD 


Standard Eti uette is, first of all, a prac- 
tical book. It doesn’t waste your time on 
kneebuckles for the second footman, nor on 
how to wear a silk hat in a Rolls-Royce. 

It does tell you about all sorts of formal 
and semi-formal breakfasts, luncheons, din- 
ners, and suppers. Likewise afternoon teas, 
at receptions, weddings, christenings, an- 
niversaries, and funerals. It outlines the 
best practices for the office, theatre, opera, 
restaurant, country club, for informal 
dances and informal balls. 

Jt has practical hints on what to wear at 

a house party, or on a train, at the White 
House, country club, or on transatlantic 
liner. 
Standard Etiquette is for that man or 
jwoman who wants to be distinguished for 
quietly doing always exactly the pleasant 
and accepted thing. 

Says The New York Times: “Thoroughly 
American a sort of encyclopedia 
of the mechanics of modern living.” And 
the Portland Oregonian says: “A most 
readable and practical guide for the aver- 
age American in business and_ social life.” 


, SEND NO MONEY! ’ 


A cheap book of etiquette is the most expensive 
thing in «he world. The Standard Etiquette is not 
a cheap book. Selected by both Harper — Brother⸗ 
and F. F. Collier & Son 
as the most excellent to 
be had at any price. 
Through Collier’s famous 
enjoy-as-you-pay plan, it 
is easily within the reach 
f everyone. You need 
send no money—if * 
refer J examine first. 
Fost read*through the ex- 
ceptionally attractive terms 
in the coupon at the right, 
jand mail~the coupon for 




















NOW, at last, 
a practical Book of Etiquette 
based on Good Taste! 





. 


She answers a thousand letters 
for.every one you write 


As highest authority on Etiquette for two of 





America’s greatest women’s periodicals, 


Richardson has for many years solved nice prob- 


lems for -particular people. 


She knows what is correct—because more rer- 

than any other one person she has helped 
In her new book she 
y and 
expertly 
edited, she selects for you the important points 
gathered i in personal letters to many thousands 
and printed in her magazines for many millions. 


haps 

MAKE TT CORRECT. 
gives you the advantage of all this stud 
observation. Sorted into subjects, 






‘who wouldn’t look at any ordinary 
Etiquette a standard authority on 
accepted Social Customs? 

Someone has! Mrs. Anna Steese 
Richardson, for many years an editor 
of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
has devoted her unique talents to the 
work of finding out exactly the most 
acceptable way to do any number’of 
different things. 

And now you can have advantage 
of all her advantages in—the 


ETIQUETTE 


by Anna Steese Richardson 


557 pages; Complete Handy Index, 70 Illustrations, Many Examples. 
Most up-to-date, complete, useful, authoritative of all Etiquettes. 


your copy today. If you act promptly enough 
vou will get with the Etiquette, absolutely FREF, 


100 DON’TS 
A pocket manual of manners 
FREE WITH YOUR cory 

Busy men and women find “300 Don'ts” a treasure 
for ready reference, It contains, in the fewest 
possible words, Mrs. Richardson’s personal hints 
on what NOT to do in 100 situations that come up 
almost every day, and her tactful advice on what 
should It contains the results of the 
much discussed referendum on 


‘“‘What I Hate most’’ 


—In a Woman (answered by 100 men) 
—Ina Man — (answered by 100 women) 
This little 32-page book is mot for sale. Mrs. 

Richardson has —8* a — number stamped 
with her personal initials ‘A. R.”, printed for 
those who write to her —— on important 
questions. She has permitted us to draw on this 
stock—so far as it goes—to help introduce the new 
Standard Etiquette. No more copieé are likely to 
“be printed when the present edition is exhausted, 
so vou must mail the coupon promptly. 


. : 
Ware 
pat nhac — 


P. F. Collier & Son Co. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Also, if 
FR ra — of “100 


oe received in tim: 

m'ts,”” the 

month thereafter for four months. 

cash payment 
(Check the plan you 

ma — whl be refanded | the books do not exeeed your 

expectations.) 


— — ——— 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


—— me for * examinat yy the new — — 
pocket manval 
[| When the books are delivered I will deposit $1.00 
with the postman, I will then send you $1.00 each 
Of will deposit va. with the postman as special 


motor, Ee ctites enee your Ge 


¢ a" smu. 


Mrs. 
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The greatest novel 
since “Jurgen,” by 
our most distin- 
guished novelist. 
Kalki edition, $2.50 
Autographed edition, $10 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 














—Chicago Eve. Post. 

By THORNE SMITH 
“One of the most 
glorious brawls in 
our time.”’ ‘ 
—Baltimore Eve. Sun. 
$2.00 at Booksellers 
Published by McBRIDE 
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career that was both interesting and 
highly successful. In his first year 
in New York he became a councilor 
of the province and also received 
judicial honors. Membership in the 
council brought him into official 
companionship with the most promi- 
nent men of the Colony, and his good 
financia) standing added much to his 
importance. Before he was 27, also, 
he was made Colonel of the West- 
chester Militia, another position that 
brought him into association with 
men of wealth and distinction, since 
the Colonels were all citizens of con- 
sequence. But he made good with 
all these honors and discharged his 
duties so capably that as the years 
passed many others were given him, 
among them that of selection as 
Mayor of New York. 

Starting business as an oceah mer- 
chant as soon as he arrived, Colonel 
Heathcote soon began to branch out 
into other lines. He was a contractor, 


Brief Reviews 


clothed men and making the forces 
of nature their unrequited toilers. 
The other group finds the world a 
delusion and snare and through mys- 
tical contemplation seeks reunion 
with the Eternal. Which is right? 
Dr. Rihbany does not undertake to 
say. But he does believe that Chris- 
tianity, if rightly tried, is sufficiently 
potent to lead the West to spiritual 
peace. : 


MEMOIRS OF A SPORTSMAN 
fHE SUNLIT HOURS. By Sir The- 
odore A’ Cook. ed. 


Tiustrat 
321 pp. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $6. 
HE average man takes his sport 
as a diversion, but there are 
those who give their lives to it. 
To the latter class belongs Sir The- 
odore Cook, editor of The London 
Field. In his span he has been both 
enthusiastic participant and specta- 
tor and seems to have had a delight- 
ful time in each capacity. But even 





he speculated in land, he received a 
large manor grant, the last made 
by the English Government, that 





made him Lord of the Manor of 
Scarsdale. At his death he was said 
to be worth £100,000 and to be the 
richest man of his day in New York. 
Like many other good men of his 
time, he did not disdain to engage 
in a little piracy or smuggling. But 
his personal reputation for probity, 
for dependableness, for just and 
righteous living stood always at as 
high a standard as any in the New 
World. As an active and zealous 
churchman he had hardly a rival in 
the Colony and his biographer says of 
him that with one exception he was 
“‘probably the most useful layman in 
the history of the Anglican Church in 
America.”’ 

Caleb Heathcote was a busy, useful 
and important factor in the life of 
Colonial New York, and to have his 








“Murder and 


f .”"—N. ¥. Times. $2 
Published by McBRIDE 


“LABEL O/TRANDER, 











“With no reservations, I recom- 
mend this book ae all readers.” 


ry 


“An ironic Manhattan Night 

is. lively and good.” — The 
‘ew Yorker. 

ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., NEW YORK 
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story authentically told helps to 
make clear and vital the manners 
and customs of that time. Mr. Fox 
is sometimes a little more verbose in 
the manner of its telling than seems 
desirable, but otherwise he has 
written an interesting narrative 
which he has evidently taken every 
care to make authentic. Plentiful 
notes following each chapter and 
quotations in the text are proof of 
his accuracy. 


SPIRITUAL PEACE 
SEVEN DAYS WITH GOD. By 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. 24 pp. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. : 
EMORIES of a childhood spent 
in Syria, where. the author 
grew up in the fold of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, 
the title for this volume. Out of the 
traditional practice of giving over 
each day of Holy Week to purifica- 
tion and sanctification was evolved 
his conviction that the true seeker 
after spiritual values must be ready 
to live the seven days of every week 
with God. In short, life cannot be’ 
divided into, two spheres, spiritual 
and secular. Civilization is in es- 
sence a spiritual] enterprise. If re- 
ligion is a union of the soul with the 
Over-Soul, then religion “must- be 
placed first on the program of life 
as the motive power of all its activi- 
ties.’’ 

Dr. Rihbany finds Christianity best 
suited to the spiritual needs of the 
West, but his vision is not so limited 
that he believes it is the only re- 
ligion. The East, too, has its spirit- 
ual ideals. Religion is the very basis 
of life for the Oriental ‘‘quietist.’’ 
But when the West begins to imitate 
the East—the vogue for Eastern mys- 
ticism is spreading—the result can 
only be superficial. He once attended 


and 

people seemed like mummies,” says 
Dr. Rihbany. ‘‘There was no life in 
their action; it was exotic rather 
than indigenous. They sought to be 
Orientals in theory, but the over- 
whelming tendencies and activities of 
their daily lives stood against that 

theory.”’ : 
Dr. Rihbany also refutes the argu- 
who tha: 


after he gave up competition he was 
a spectator with a purpose. He was 
always on hand as player, official or 
reporter. Now with “The Sunlit 
Hours’’ he gives a résumé of those 
happy years on river, turf, track and 
field. This English sportsman’s 
range of taste has been catholic, in- 
cluding tobogganing, hockey, cur- 
ling, football, cricket, fencing, rid- 
ing, rowing, boxing, motor boat and 
horse racing-and flying. His great- 
est love was rowing. ° 

But the volume is not exclusively 
about sports. Statesmen, inventors, 
kings, editors, authors and artists 
are all recalled, often entertainingly: 
His mother was an artist and Sir 
Theodore himself has written a book 
on art. He devotes a page or so, 
too, to his taste in liquors. Indeed, 
as a boy he tumbled down into his 
father’s cellar when a wine cask was 
leaking and got what he aptly calls 
“a baptism of claret.’’ 

The literary recollections are per- 
haps the most beguiling. Henry 
James at a birthday dinner once pro- 
posed his health in a characteristic- 
ally florid and lengthy sentence. 
Then there is a moonlight silhouette 
of the younger Dumas sitting out 
upon the eerie battlements of Mont 
St. Michel with a damsel, breaking 
off his love-making long enough to 
tell Cook a story of his father. Cook 
played chess with Joseph Pulitzer, 
while that newspaper proprietor was 
simultaneously dictating an editorial 
for the cables, being read to aloud 
and listening to Hungarian music 
from the corner of the room: The 
author fails to write into the record 
the winner of the game, it may be 
from modesty. : = 

He tutored Pulitzer’s son and was 
the elder’s private secretary. Mr. 
Pulitzer made pupil and teacher re- 
cite the Declaration of Independence. 
It was under Pulitzer that Cook first 
conceived the idea of entering news- 
paper work. The publisher of the 
World dispatched him up to Ver- 
mont with a biank check in his pock- 
et to pay for an article from Rud- 
yard Kipling, then in this country. 
But Kipling refused the offer from 
patriotic motives. 

For his first newspaper interview 
he flew high. After being coached 
in the language, playing some dip- 
lomatic tennis and offering a prelim- 
inary sample of his work, he got the 
King of Sweden to talk for publica- 
tion. On the day of the: Diamond 
Jubilee he had the entrée to Buck- 
ingbam Palace Gardens and describes 
how the crowd went wild and climbed 
the railings at sight of the royal 
children on the balcony. The pres- 
ent Prince of Wales, then a toddling 
infant, created a sensation by salut- 


and is trying to do as editor of The 

Field. Naturally, like most men of 

another generation, he sighs, not too 

plaintively, for the good old days 

and does not despair of their return. 
— — 

Mae Yarn of a Yankee Privateer,’’ 
edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
now published for the first time by 
Funk & Wagnalls, with an intro- 

by Ciifford Smyth, is the 
record of a participant in 
the War of 1812, who describes pri- 
vateering and privateersmen as they 
really were. The manuscript was 


-|lost for many years and was only 


One group is building up a social order 
of free, educated, well-fed and well- 


recently run to earth in the Haw- 
thorne family archives. The book is 
Mlustrated with reproductions of old 
Prints, drawings, &c.—actual scenes 
of the period. 








Edith Wharton’s 
New Book 


HERE and BEYOND 


An _unusual treat—six of Mrs. Wharton’s most 
significant recent stories grouped within the 
covers of a single book. An important volume, by 
America’s most distinguished novelist, presenting 
such variety of theme and background, such rich- 
ness of appeal, as to need no further recommen- 
dation. Octavo, with decorative end papers, $2.50 


At All Booksellers This is an Appleton Book 




















By the A 
Author of Biography 
‘Madame of a 

Claire’’ Mind 


AFTER NOON 


By SUSAN ERTZ 


G. STANLEY HALL 


By‘ LORINE PRUETTE 








A striking and worthy suc- 
cessor to the much beloved 
“Madame Claire.” The 
story of a loveable man and 
his grown daughters, gay, 
witty, wholly enjoyable. 


This biography of one of 
America’s giants in the 
fields of psychology and 
education is a.study not so 
much of a person as of an 
extraordinary mind. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book $2.50. This is an Appleton Book 

















The Need For 
Eugenic Reform 


By LEONARD DARWIN 
* Authoritative discussion of B 
all aspects of this problem 
by the son of Charies Dar- 
win. ‘ 


$4.00. ‘This is an Appleton Book 


SWEET PEAS _ 
And How to Grow 
Them 


CHAS. W. J. UNWIN 

e history, development 
and culture of this flower 
presented by an expert. 

$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 























The Fiftieth COMMON 
Anniversary of the OF ANGELS 
Ethical Movement By 


1876-1926 DOROTHY A’ BECKETT 
TERRELL 


An anniversary volume, con- 
taining a review by its 
founder, Dr. Adler, auto- 
biographical sketches of 
leaders, selections from théir 
writings, etc. $2.50 


D. APPLETON AND CO. 


Astory with a deep religious 
motif, the romance of an 
artist and a girl who decried 
* divorce. $2.00 


35 West 32nd St. NEW YORK 
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FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 
FICTION. 


“The Loom of the Fool."’ Ar- 
thur MacLeod. (George H. Doran 
Company.) 

“The Mantle of -Masquerade.”’ 


Steuart M. Emery. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 

“Once Upon a Time.’ C. E. 
Scoggins. (Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany.) 

“The Silver Spoon.’’ John Gals- 
worthy. (Charlies Scribner's 
Sons.) 


“Beau Sabreur.” Percival Wren. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 


“The Silent Six.’ Austin J. 
Small. (George H. Doran Com- 
pany.) 


NON-FICTION, 


‘The Road Round iIreland.’’ 
Padraic Colum. (Macmillan Com- 


pany.) 

“Newspaper Management,"’ 
Frank Thayer. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 


“The Arcturus Adventure."’ Wil- 
liam Beebe. (G. P. Putnam's 





Sons.) 

“The Middle Ages.” E. B. Os- 
born. (George H. Doran Com- 
pany.) 








tional Music Week Committee, 

45 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City, has prepared a leaf- 

let. entitled “Two-Foot Book Shelf 
on Musical Subjects,"* containing a 
composite list. compiled from the 
of musicians and 
educators. The sixteen books listed 
are ‘‘How to Listen’ to Music,’’ by 
H. E. Krehbiel (Scribner): ‘‘What 
We Hear in Music,’ by Anne Shaw 


N CONNECTION with National 
Music Week, May 320. the Na- 





Faulkner (Victor Company); ‘‘Fun- 
damentals of Music," by Kari W. 
Gehrkens (Ditson); ‘Chopin—The 
Man and His Music,"’ by James G. 
Huneker (Scribner); ‘‘Life of Lud- 


wig von Beethoven,"’ by Alexander 
W. Thayer (Beethoven Association) ; 
‘“‘What Is Good Music?’ by William 
J. Henderson (Scribner); “The Lure 
of Music,”” by Olin Downes (Har- 
per); “Beethoven and His Forerun- 
ners," 
(Macmillan) ; “From Grieg to 
Brahms,."’ by Daniel Gregory Mason 
(Macmillan); “Music: An Art and a 
Language,” by Walter R. Spaulding 
(Schmidt); *‘Child’s Guide to Music,’ 

by Daniel Gregory — (A. W. 
Gray); “The R — 
by Daniel Gregory alton (Macmil- 
lan): “Orchestral Instruments and 
What They Do,” by Daniel Gregory 
Mason (H W. Gray); “Evolution of 
the Art of —. by Hubert Parry 
(Appleton) ; ist "s Guide to: 








Music,’ by — A. Séholes (Oxford | 


Press); and “The Education oft a 
Music Lover,’ by Edward Dickinson 
(Scribner). Besid the 

lists, the leaflet contains the separate 
lists from which it was compiled. 
These include, of course, a great 
many books not included in the com- 
posite list. 








Charlies E. Parker, College Sports 
Editor of The: New York World, has 
written a f 1 story called ‘“‘The 
Whipper-Snapper,’' which is fo be 
published immediately by the Fred- 
erick -A. Stokes Company. Mr. 
Parker hails from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, which has produced some hus- 
ky foothall players. 


The subject of Dr. J. G. Carter 


th 

be “Jefferson and Hamilton,” by 
Claude G. Bowers, published last 
fall by Houghton Mifflin Company. 





Benjamin W. Burger, Woolworth 
Building, New York City, is gather- 
ing material for a biography of 
Henry George and will be giad to 
have the opportunity to examine 
any letters, manuscripts, speeches, 
&c., by or pertaining to Mr. George 
which readers of THe Times may be 
willing to submit to him. 





. George Palmer Putnam, the pub- 
lisher, leaves here in June on the 
expedition he will head to Green- 
land. Among the members of his 
party Will be Arthur Young, who 
spent the greater part of last year 
in Africa ‘hunting lions with the 


by Daniel Gregory Maxson/. 


bow and-arrow along with Dr. Sax- 
‘ton Pope. The story of their ad- 
, Venture has been told by Dr. Pope 
lin ‘The Adventurous Bowmen," 

!'which G. P. Putnam's Sons will 
| publish in May. 





Joseph T. Shipley, the author, and 
Greenberg, the publisher, both deny 
emphatically that the novel “King 
John’ is a hoax aimed at the in- 
telligentsia. To quote a statement 
given out by the publisher: 


The charge that the book is a 
hoax 


ng 
poem on the same subject. To in- 
dicate the equally indifferent na- 
ture in their exit the same para- 

backwards. 


y 
through would recognize this. 


Late in the Spring the George H. 
Doran Company will publish ‘‘The 
Mayfair Calendar,"” by Horace 
Wyndham. Since the title suggests 
the famous ‘“‘Newgate Calendar,” 
one is not surprised to learn that 
the book chronicles the appearance 
before the law of members of the 
English aristocracy and that many 
members of that class are very 


|| much perturbed over it. Mr. Wynd-| 


ham is preparing a companion vol- 
ume to be called ‘‘Blotted. ’Scutch- 
eons,’’ in which hé will air the in- 
discretions of men and women of 
social prominence. 


It is reported from Italy that 
Guglielmo Ferrero, the famous his- 
torian, is writing a. four-volume 
novel to be published soon by Messrs. 
Mondadori of Milan under the title 
“Civili e Barbari.’"" Two volumes 
are ready for the printer and the 
other two are undergoing revision. 
The first volume will bear the title 
‘*‘Le Due Verita.’’ The scene of the 
first volume is laid chiefly in Rome 
of thirty years ago, and the initial 
plot revolves about a poisoning trial. 
Toward the end of the second volume 
the hero goes to Africa, takes part 
in the campaign and is captured by 
the Abyssinians. The two remaining 
volumes are not completely worked 
out, but the Italian-Abyssinian War 
will form the background for at, least 
@ part of the action. 
Horace Green has been elected 
President and director of the publish- 
ing firm of Duffield & Co., succeed- 
ing rick 8. Hoppin, who has 
resigned. Mr. Green, who Kas been 
a frequent contributor to THe New 
York Times Book Review, served 
for several years on The New 
York Evening Post and in 1914 went 
abroad as war correspondent for that 
paper, remaining for the better part 
of two years. He was a prisoner in 
Germany and a war correspondent in 
the Balkans and in France. When 
America entered the war he joined 
the United States Air Service and 
was eventually commissioned a fly- 
ing pilot, retiring with the rank of 
Major in the Reserve Corps. He 
started+with Duffield & Co. asplit- 
erary adviser and later took charge 
of the editorial) and plan department. 
He is also advisory editor of The 
Forum Magazine. Among those who 
are associated with Mr. Green in the 
reorganized Duffield & Co. are Ridg- 
ley Hunt, formerly of D. Appleton & 
Co., who 


Knopf, Inc., who remains in charge 
of the manufacturing department, 
and Morgan F. Taylor, formerly of 


1a. P. Putnam's Sone, who remains 


as advertising mana;:er. 

The author of the book of poems 
“*Episodes and Episties,” who hides 
his identity behind the initials ““W. 
L.,” ts said to be a butter-and-egg 
man—not in the current slangy 
meaning of the term, but in the 

sense that he is the head of a pros- 
** —— business with 
offices in downtown New York. The 
book is published —— Thomas Seltzer. 

The first book to tr to treat Franz Liszt 
as a romantic popular hero rather 
than as a musician is ‘‘Franz Liszt 
(L’Homme d’Amour)*’’ by “Guy de 
Pourtalés, announced for immediate 
publication by Henry Holt & Co. It 
is translated from the French by 
Eleanor 
French 





thousand copies 
two months, duplicating the success 
of Maurois’s ‘‘Ariel.’’ 


: 
| 





H. L. MENCKEN 

writes: 
“I have read it with im- 
mense interest and en- 
joyed it unflaggingly 
- - » His books have 
solid substance in them 
and fine dignity.” 


In —— every. 


important cit P , Me. 
“Pig Tron” port nl ortland, Me., to Honolulu 


has been comments such as these:— 


BOSTON, The Boston Herald: 
“Charles Norris’ Sam Smith is a type 
wae of natn, ah a —— = 
. 20 well as after : Pig Iron’ from 
cover to cover.” 


NEW YORK, Times: 
“It is and 
Probing, penetrating 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Press: 


“The most distinguished novel of the 
is ‘Pig Iron’ . - strong, sound and virile.” 


* —*8* Rocky ov fy — 
near to being life i pers - 
SEATTLE, Wash., Post-Intelligencer: 
“An exceptional book . . . of more than 
momentary consequence.” 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


— — — — — 














There 


are no 
substitutes 


or 
BOOKS 


SCIENCE is busy producing marvellous devices to give us pleas- 
ure and to facilitate our education. Never in all history have 
we had so many mentally profitable things to do. Not in spite 
of these, but because of them, more good books are being read 
and put in the home library than ever before. _ The reason is 
simple. There are no substitutes for books. 





So now is the time when you should know about the marvellous 
Scribner plan to build a “Library of Modern Authors” at a 
price and at terms that will comfortably fit in your budget. 





-o§ One set at a time or all at one time—you should own these books §-- : 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Bou a ven 


R Dickens, 15 Vols. 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York Gabottas. Fete 
Jalsworthy, 

Send, without obligation on my part, information concerning your — — 

subscription plan and details about the sets which I have checked: Meredith, 49° Velo. - 
. . . — 15 Vols. 

IG ilo acs auckcuasncavdnnesttassecaneesnbesecdebocanchataien “tq Goce, Fo 
Address : — — 
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TWELVE-—} 


By Dean Charles Brown 7 
Yale Divinity School 


* 
JESUS 
The Son of Man 
The Perfect Type 


JAMES 
The Man of 
Silence 


PETER 
The Man of 
Impulse 


JOHN 
The Man of 
Temper 


ANDREW 
¥ The Manof 
Decision 


SIMON ZELOTES 
The Man who was 
a Flame of Fire 


The Man who 
Might Have Been 


The Man of Broad 
Sympathies 


PAUL « 
The Man who 
_ Made Good g 
ee 
— 











truhy memorable writing in the ac- 


} novel with every available ingredient 











Six stories in which life 
is mirrored with com- 
plete reality and with 
exquisite beauty of 
style by the author of 
THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL 


DOUGLAS 
SEDGWICK 


Now republished in the 
new Uniform Edition 
of her works at $2.50by 
Movares MIFFLIN CO. 
rd 








Latest Works of Fiction 


( Continued from Page 19) 


‘duty and destiny. Everybody else 
— her danger, but when she puts 
the final decision to John he can- 
| not betray her trust. He gives in, 
to become himself a grave consider- 
ation. Ysa refuses to become queen 
unless he can return to Carmania 
with her.” John, a foreigner and a 
commoner, is distinctly persona non 
grata, but the Carmania Government 
is forced to permit his coming. 

From the moment théy set foot in 
Carmania, John in as unenviable 
and anomalous a position as perhaps 
ever fell to man, there is no pause 
in the action; excitements,. plots, 
dissensions, dangers run riot. Ysa 
wins the love of her people, but the 
leaders, particularly Razhbin, the 
leader of the Reds, are out to get 
rid of her. Matters work up to a 
gorgeous climax, where in one day 
John just escapes death in. a duel 
when his expert challenger is mur- 
dered, the royal box at the opera is 
bombed, John is kidnapped by Razh- 
bin to a fortress in the mountains 
and Ysa disappears. Under sentence 
of death, John escapes with the help 
of a guide, regains Ysa, and the 
three. of-them attempt to flee the 
country across the mountains. 

The end of the book, whose out- 
come need not be revealed, by all 
odds crowns the work. There is some 


count’ of the three fugitives crossing 
the mountains between Carmania 
and Bosnia under terrific.odds, and 
the utter coldness and vastness and 
solitude make ih their romantic 
way a magnificent setting foi 
drama. There is something of the 
tense melodramatic realism of the 
desert flight in “Beau Geste’’ to 
this mountain flight of ‘“‘What Is 
to Be."’ 

Mr. Snaith has whipped.up his 
of romance and melodrama. Froni 
the moment Ysa and Chandos reach 
Carmania till the last page there is 
not a momient’s pause, let alone a 
moment's dullness. Once or twice, to 
be sure, as in preventing Chandos’s 
duel and in sending the incredible 
guide to rescue him from the for- 
tress, Mr. Snaith requires some 
pretty palpable gods from thé ma- 
chine, but tbe rapid pace of 
story saves it from coming to much 
disaster through improbability.'’ Most 
of the characters, too, are haman 
and interesting. Chandos himself, 
Lady X and the American Ambas- 
sador stand out in particular. Ysa 
is every inch a st queen, 
which is perhaps the best kind under 
the circumstances. One isn’t tre- 
mendously interested by the love ele- 
ment of the story, and the first part 
of the book, where it dominates the 
action, is in every way the weakest. 
Later on the vision of plain Mr.’ 
Chandos as the consort of the Queen 
of Carmania has its humor as well 
as its dangers. Best of all, Mr. 
Snaith knows how to write, how to 
tell a story and where to end it. 


HIGH-HANDED YOUTH 
|4 SPORTING CHANCE. By Mar- 
garet Cameron. 279 pp. New York 
and Loudon: Harper 4 Broth- 
ers. $2. 
N life stern reality tramples un- 
der foot man’s mad and oft- 
times pleasant impulses. What 
happens in fiction, however, is a 
different story. So it is refreshing 
to read a tale of high-handed youth 
blithely hurdling over obstacles, rid- 
ing roughshod over- whatever balks‘ 


has convinced him thai the female 
of the species is more inquisitive 
than ihe male. 

But deep under the modern veneer 
Hes an inherent unrecognized ro- 
manticism, and even after he has 
left college and. is preparing to enter 
his father’s firm this unquenchable 
fire flares up at regular intervals, to 
the disgust of the elder Brazenose, a 
wealthy manufacturer, to whom- 
business is a god. ; 

Piggy is continually getting him- 
self into hot water because of his 
irrepressible instinct to help the un- 
der dog. One day he jumps off 
Brooklyn. Bridge in a heroic though 
mistaken attempt to save an appar- 
ently drowning man who is flounder- 
ing in the East River, whereupon 
Brazenose Sr, lays down the ulti- 
matum that his’ son must give up 
such romantic impulses and settle 


down to business, threatening that | 


the next time his name appears in 
the headlines of the newzpapers he 
will cast his son out of his life and 
leave him to shift. for himself. 

2 agrees. Promises of this 
kind, however, though readily given, 
are not so easily kept, No later than 
the next day he has a chance en- 
counter with a total stranger who 
begs him to help him out of a des- 
perate snarl. P. G. goes to Grand 
Central Station, meets an unknown 
and very pretty girl and breaks the 
news to her that the man she had 
been expecting to greet has suddenly 
been called away ta the West. Con- 
sternation on the part of the girl, 
who thus: finds herself penniless and 
alone in New York. Young Braze- 
nose’s chivalry awakens and he puts 
himself at the disposition of the dam- 
sel in distress. Later, 
when Roberta Scott lifts her clear, 
glowing eyes to his, Piggy is 
shaken by a néw sensation—an 
anomalous compound of warmth 
and shivery chill, creeping skin, 
tingling nerves and racing pulses. 
He had felt something remotely 
akin to it before—when he stood 
poised to dive off Brooklyn Bridge, 
for example, But this is different. 

In its train follow all sorts of ex- 
citing adventures:. a wild motor ride 
‘0 New Hampshire, the abduction of. 
a tearful maiden imprisoned in a 
lonely country. house, an irate 
father’s vengeance, savage unleashed 
dogs, detectives on the trail, hair- 
breadth escapes in the end, @ 
woman’s wit that turns the final, de- 
cisive trick. 


A CLERICAL FAMILY 
SHEPHERDS. By Marie Conway 
Oemler. 362 pp. New York: The 
_ Century Company. $2. 
HEPHERDS,”’ patterned after the 
old German “Chronicles of the 
Schinberg-Cotta Family,” is the: 


record of happenings in the family |' 


of an American. clergyman, the Rev. 
John Halsey, pastor of a poverty- 
striken church in the fagtory district 
of ‘a fairly large city. The chron- 
icler is Jack Jr., the minister's at- 
tractive fifteen-year-old son, who 
sets down the various incidents be- 
cause “everything that happens to 
yourself and your family is very in- 
teresting to yourself and your fam- 
ily.” Jack’s records, however, have 
a broader range, holding an appeal 
Yor readers of all ages; the very 
simplicity of their telling making 
them touchingly human. .- 
The.two shepherds of the story are 
Dr, Halsey, beloved of his parish- ; 
toners because of the true Christ- 
upirit that motivates his every act, 





its desires and cantering in at the 
homestretch an easy winner over all; 
rivals in the field. Margaret Cam-| 
eron’s ‘‘A Sporting Chance’’ is a 
book of this sort; a perfectly impos· 
sible, perfectly irresponsible, albeit; 
a most attractive novel of youth andi 
love and laughter. 

Percival Galahad Brazenose, a iik- 
able boy in his carly twenties, is: 
morbidly ashamed of his absu 
name. He insists on being known | 
only as “P. G.,” which at college is| 
promptly translated into ‘Piggy.’ | 
He has a reputation for aydacity and’ 
reckless daring, though his utter. 
fearlessnes is due in part to a con-! 
vietion that his evil genius has ex-). 
hausted its powers at his christening. | 
‘The lyric burden of his baptismal 
name also has something to-do with: 
his revolt from everything — — 
of the sentimental. 

Nobody understands why a man as} 
good-looking and as popular among 
men as Piggy Brazenose should so 
persistently avoid girls; but neither 
does any one know that his name is 
Percival Galahad, nor how terrified 
he is lest somebody should find it 





out. For even his limited H 


rd lovable, wholesome youngsters. They 


und Alice, his eldest daughter,- who, 
in addition to her. many parish duties 
;and household cares, brings up her 
motherless young step-sister, Cissy, ' 
und her three step-brothers, ‘Jimmy, 
Jack and Fiorian. — 

Though clergymen’s children are 
supposed to be either sanctimonious 
prigs or obstreperous little devils, 
the Halsey quartet are very real, 


are often in hot water, but their 
hearts are in the right place, for 
: they are quick to deprive themselves 
of material comforts when their 
sacrifices benefit their unfortunate 
neighbors, most of whom are mem- 
bers of thetr father’s motley congre- 


The book is divided into six epi- 
sodes, each one of which forms a 


with remarkable depth of feeling and 
pathos. - “The "" depicts the 
heart- hunger of a childless wife, 
whose mother-craving ia finally 
stilled through the direct yet unwit- 
ting intervention of the Haisey 
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THE HOUSEMAID 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH 
Author of The Tortoise-Shell Cat 


—— NY’ 


* OPS 


What Galsworthy did for the question of 
_ property, “The Housemaid’” does for the 
servant problem, telling an original story of 
the effect produced on a family by activities 
“below stairs.’ Not even the Admirable 
Crichton had a greater influence than Ann 
Page’s,, which permanently affects a large 
circle of the English upper class. 

Just published. | 
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ROUNDABOUT 


A NOVEL BY A WASHINGTON 
SOCIETY GIRL 


NANCY HOYT 





Miss Hovi looks at America through the eyes 
of her trresistible Parisian heroine, nineteen- 
year old Denise Douglas, who has come all 
the way from Montmartre to visit her aunt 
and to catch another glimpse of the young man 
from Boston last seen on his way from Zelli’s 
to the Gare St. Lazare. 


Roundabout is not an exposure or an indict- 
ment .or an ironical study of the younger 
generation or any other tiresome affatr. Ht is 
a corking story. 


$2.50 
Alfred A. Knopf * YORK 730 Fifth Avenue 
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What would Christ do 
if He came into the 
world today? 
Read— . 


THE FOOL 
IN CHRIST 


by GERHART HAUPTMANN — 


This — the —— of Emanuel Quint, is 
the supreme embodiment of Christ in modern 
literature. “That it contains the greatest and 
most fruitful suggestions will be denied only by 
one who no longer knows how to feel the pul- 
sations of his time and who is not even accus- 
tomed to look into his better self.” A reissue 
im handsome format of one of the classics of 
literature by Germany’s greatest modern writer, 
Nobel Prize winner. $2.50 


— VIKING PRESS 
30 IRVING PLACE, N. ¥Y. 
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HE Right Rev. Charles Fiske, 
D. D., Episcopal Bishop of 
Central New York, writes in 
the May number of Harper's 
Magazine on “The Church and 
the Law: A Protest.” Bishop Fiske is 
not one of those who would reform 
mankind by legislation. He reminds 
us that that was not Christ's way. 

, He wes not in the strict sense of 
the word, a social reformer. In- 
stead of urging legislation or 
preaching social revolution, He 
contented Himself with arousing a 
new conscience that would itself 
gradually solve the problems. In- 
deed, the strength and power of 
His work lay in this very fact, 

_ that He declined to advocate spe- 
cific reforms. He did something 
better: He set forth large princi- 
ples which made reform inevitable. 


And this is precisely what Bishop 
Fiske would have the Church do. 
He says: 

The Church must go back to the 
method of its Lord—reform and 
renew men’ by the winsomeness 
and attractiveness of His teaching, 
instead of compelling them to be- 
have by reliance on the civil arm. 
Some things we have been doing 
which we never should have at- 
tempted, and because we have 
tried them we are losing our moral 
influence. Men sneer at our ama- 
teur efforts and laugh at our hys- 
terical parsons, or become annoyed 
or even angry at our theoretical 
pronouncements and leave us 
alone! 

‘ Other articles in this number are 
‘“‘What France Thinks of Her War- 
Time Allies,"" by André Tardieu; 
“South of the Potomac,’’ by H. G. 
Dwight; “The Decline of Conversa- 
tion,’ by Albert J. Nock; ‘“‘Men in 
Politics,"" by Emily Newell Blair: 
“Tolerance,” by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick; ‘‘What Is Behaviorism?’’ 
by John B. Watson; “The Whirl- 
pools of the Weather,’’ by Henshaw 
Ward; ‘“‘Who Owns America?’ by 
John T. Flynn; ‘Alice Hamilton, M. 
D.."" by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant; 
“Jungle Commonwealth and Jungle 
Marriage,’’ by John W. Vandercook, 
and “Immortality as a World Cure,” 
by Edward S. Martin. There are 
. Stories by Helen RK. Hull, E. M. 
Delafield and Lee Foster Hartman: 
and poems by Elizabeth Morrow,’ S. 
Foster Damon, A. A. Milne, Alice 
Brown and Edward Davison. In 
“The Lion's Mouth” are contribu- 
tions by Laura Spencer hortor, 
Charles A. Bennett and Chester T. 
Crowell, with drawings by A. B. 
Walker. 


New Masses. which makes its bow 
with the May number, appears to be 
a reincarnation of the old Masses 
which perished some yearx ago. It 
is published at 39 West Eighth 
Street, New York City, and the edi- 
tors are Egmont Arens, Joseph _ Free- 
man, Hugo Gellert, Michael Gold, 
James Rorty and John Sloan. To as- 
sist these gentlemen in the task of 
getting out a 32-page monthly maga- 
zine there are thirty-five contribut- 
ing editors and an Executive Board 
of sixteen members, and, lest these 
be not enough, the editors ask their 
readers to help, offering a prize of 
$50 for the best letter of five hun- 
dred words or fess submitted between 
now and July 1. The policy of the 

zine is indicated in an editorial 
which read« in part: 

As to the magazine, we e regard it 
with almost 
and a good deal ‘of crith 1 inter- 
est, because we didn’t make it our- 
selves, 

We merely ‘‘diacovered” it. 

We were confidént that some- 
where in America 12 New Masses 
existed. if only as a frustrated de- 


sire. & 

To materialize it all that was 
needed was to make a certain 
prosaic editorial 








number of mo- 
tions. 
We madc the motions, material 


poured in, and we sent our first 
issue to the printer. 

Next month we shall make, ex- 
perimentally, slightly different mo- 
‘tions and a somewhat different 
New Masses will blossom profanely 
on the news stands in the midst.of 
our respectable contemporaries, 
the whiz-bangs, the success-litur- 
gies, the household aphrodisiacs, 
the snob-baedekkers and the de- 
partment store catalogues. 

The contents of the first issue in- 
clude *‘A Dialogue in Limbo,’ by 
Babette Deutsch: ‘‘John Sherman's 
Progress,** by Robert 
“Around the May Pole, 
Gold; ‘‘Apology for Bad Dreams,’’ 
a poem, by Robinson Jeffers; ‘‘Bish- 
op Bares All,’ by William Mont- 
womery Brown; ‘“‘The Bus-Boy,” by 


*. 


Claude McKay; 
y Tagg 


‘and cartoons and “illustrations by 


by Mary Heaton Vorse; 
“Song of New York,"" a poem, by 
‘That's All There 
by Karol Rembov; ‘‘Memo- 
ries,” “a poem, by Mark Van Doren; 
**Revolt in the American Colleges,’’ 
by Norman Studer; ‘‘Return of the 
Native,’’ by Scott Nearing; “‘Advice 
to Hamlets,”’ a poem, by James Ror- 
ty; “The Five-Dollar Guy—A Sto- 
ry.“ by William Carlos Williams; 
“The War of Cultures,’" by M. H. 
Hedges; ‘‘Three Poems,’’ by Hal 
Saunders White; ‘‘Coal Is Cheaper 
Now,’’ by Art Shields; ‘“The Me- 
chanical Ballet and the New En- 
chantment,*" by Edwin Seaver; 
**Railroad Yards,"’ a poem, by Whit- 
taker Chambers; ‘‘Blame the Muse,"’ 
by James Rorty; “‘No Taller Than 
a Cross," a poem, by Witter Byn- 
ner; **Diplomacy,"’ by Robert 
Dunn; ‘“‘Theodore Dreiser and the 
American Novel,’’ by Edwin Seaver: 


William Gropper, Adolph Dehn, 
Stuart Davis, Art Young; I. Klein, 
Boardman Robinson, Wanda Gag, 
Louis Lozowick, F. 8. Hynd, Otto 
Soglow, Hans Stengel and A. Ronne- 
beck. 





The American Mercury for May is 
more than usually vituperative: 
Mr. Mencken in his editorial convicts 
the United States Government of 
imbecility and conduct unbecoming 
a gentleman, his indictment being 
based largely on the Lady Cathcart 
case. Nils Fred€rikson Brown, who 
is the associate editor of a Swedish- 
American newspaper in Minneapolis, 
writes of ‘“‘The Swedes Among Us” 
in a way that will undoubtedly en- 
dear him to those of his fellow- 
countrymen here who are given to 
intellectual snobbery, and those ap- 
parently, are the only ones for whom 
he has any use. Kansas will bleed 


again when she reads ‘‘Major 
Prophets of Holy Kansas," by 
Charies B. Driscoll. In his “Dia- 


tribe Upon a Manly Theme,” Owen 
P. White. tells what he thinks of 
modern prizefightergs and the de- 
luded public which supports them. 
“The Springfield Kepublican” gets 
its come-uppance from Duncan Aik- 
man, who once worked on that 








— okn Drinkwater. 


curately about science.”—N. Y. Times. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN * ssi 


“Iti is not unlikely that he will be found to have given the world the first great American 
* There has never been biography quite like this before. 
ill become a permanent part of American literature.”—-N. Y. 
4th printing. 


MICROBE HUNTERS » > 


“One of the dozen or half dozen men in America who write entertainingly as well as ac- 
“It is an exhilarating and valuable contribution 
to one of the noblest chapters in the — of mankind.”—H. L. Mencken, The Nation. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 


Times. 


Illustrated. 2 vols., & 


4th printing. 
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: Not Poppy 


“The 


something rare.” —John Erskine. 





The Dancing Girl 
of Shamakha 


By Count de Gobineau 
Asi tales, lated by Helen 
ig alas na Tustrations by Mak. $2.50 


By Virginia Moore 


ms show wide versatility, both in 
subject matter and in treatment.”—The vf 


January Garden 
By Melville Cane 


“The reader who loves poetry will poe * 


$1.75 








The Survival Value 


of Christianity 
By John M. Mecklin 


A challenging book on one of the great questions 


noe. 00 


of the day. Mr. Mecklin is Professor-of § 
at Dartmouth. 


Urkey Island 
By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


“Vivid, dramatic and full of color, these — 


—N. ¥. Ti 


Vignettes of the Sea 
7 By Felix Riesenberg 


Delightful essa 
of the sea. 


mes. 


s dealing with the varied moods 
reface by Christopher Morley. 
Illustrated. $3.00 











paper. The methods of those who 
administer the educational system of 
New York City are thoroughly lam- 
basted by Robert D. Starett in his 
article, “‘A Teacher in New York."’ 
And in \bis department, ‘“The The- 
atre’’ George Jean Nathan publicly 
reads Mr. Augustus Thomas out of 
the congregation of dramatists. 
Other features of this number are 
“On Learning to Play the ‘Cello,” 
by Doris Stevens; two pages © . 
verse by Oklahoma poets; —— 
mat,“ by Sterling Upshur; “North 
Carolina,’"” by Nell Battle Lewis; 
“The Blue Spruce,’” by Winifred 
Sanford; The Fathers at Work and 


Play,’ by Harry Elmer Barnes: 
‘Sour Milk,"’ by Nicholas Kopeloff: 
“The Band,” by John Redfield; 


“The Plight of the Poet,”’ 
bette Deutsch; ‘‘General Alexander 
Bradley,” by Edward A. Wieck; 
“‘Quarry of the Godly,’’ a story, by 
Stanley Walker; ‘‘Go-Getters of the 
Main,” by Henry Tetlow, and ‘“The 
Passing of the Free Editor.” by Wil- 
liam Allen White. 


by Ba- 





Word-Lore is a new magazine pub- 
shed in London and described in its 
subtitle as “The ‘Folk’ Magazine, a 
Recorder of Dialect, Folk Song, Bal- 
lad, Epigram, Place Name, Phrase 
and Field Lore.** The first number 
contains a poenr, “The Pity of It,” 
by Thomas Hardy, reprinted from 
“Moments of Vision’’; ‘Dowsing 
and Josing,’" by D. M. Cary; *‘Hoo 
Ista Ta-Day?”" a poem in the Cum- 
beriand dialect, by William J. Tod- 
hunter; ‘‘Shoo-All-Ye-Birds, Shoo- 
All-Ye-Birds,"’ a dialect story from 
the Mendip Hills, by Frederick C. 
Taylor; “Folk Songs of the Upper 

District,"’ by Alfred Wil- 
liams; ‘‘When Shall We Be Married, 
Dear John,"’ an old Somerset song, 
contributed by Miss A. Violet Gandy: 
“Craft Surnames,’’ by G. M. Fraser; 
“The Lore of the Unwritten Word,”’ 
by Sona Rosa Bufstein; ‘“’Liyn 
Eigiau’: The Lake of Desolation,"’ 
by Nesta Liewelyn, and a number 
of shorter, unsigned articles and 
notes, besides a department of 
“Notes, Queries and Answers,’’ and 
a “Young People's Page.” Among 
the craft surnames noted by Mr. 
Fraser there are, besides the more 
familiar ones, some from the Gaelic 
that are not so well known, as, for 
example, MacGruther, son 
of the Brewer; Macintyre, son of 
the Carpenter; and MacGowan, son 





Nathan Asch; ‘“‘The Rattle of Pas- 
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lies the explanation of the 
is “the master analyst of the human soul.” 
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IT’S NOT DONE By William C. Bullitt 


A brilliant American novel, the story of an aristocrat and his conflicts in love and business. 
“It is a book for the intellectually curious. Whoever reads it puts his wisdom teeth into 
thick slices of life.’"-—N. Y. World. 


OBERLIN’S THREE STAGES 


By Jacob Wassermann 


A new nove} by the author of The World’s Illusion,” 
statement of a prominent critic that Wasserman 


$2.00 
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The Book You Want 
When You Want It 


‘HH you may obtain for a 


small rental fee—a_ frac- 
purchase 


part of the 


21 West 45th St. New York 
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Why is 


“Jefferson and 


Hamilton” by Claude G. 
Bowers one of the best 
selling books in America? 





ise on 


BECAUSE 

“It is more fascinating than “It is like an absorbing novel. 
fiction and more instructive The best story of the origin of 

than the most profound treat- the Jeffersonian democracy.” 
—Albert J. Beveridge. | 

—William E. Borah. _Renere te sn ert of eas 

“It is a book no lover of dead people live and move. 

no student of —William G. McAdoo. 


American politics * afford 
to overlook.” —John W. 


“It is even more important 
Bowers’ 


than 


Mr. 
volume, ‘Party Battles of 
lackson Period’.” 





. Davis. 


yoy 





“It is a marvel of interest; a 
portrait 
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Spring is the time to travel the 


Royal Road to Romance 


os 


RICHARD HALLIBURTON’S 


glamorous story of true romantic adventure, 





58 illustrations—$5.00 at bookstores 
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A Kiss of Betrayal— 
and the “murder is out’’ 


to gon: mt tlpe 
proof against beauty 

as Laura Fairlie’s? But 
step by step another 
woman fights that charm 
through an exciting mur- 
der till the truth 
comes out in a kiss of be- 
trayal—the price of a pas- 
sion stronger than all cau- 
tion. Something new in 
detectives, a “‘Female Fer- 
ret” with original methods.” 


$2.60 at All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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The Only Novel 
ae * 
W.H. HUDSON 
(HENRY HARFORD) 
8 
The Story of a Yo 
Girl’s Life, pub 
over thirty years ago 
and long out of print. 
2 
In a Limited Edition 
of 450 Copies 
$2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
NEW YORK 
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( Continued from Page 1) 


laire’s verse or Wagner's music are 
“simply non-existent.” Art becomes 
a sport, “to be played before a highly 
intelligent audience of connoisseurs 
and buyers” and pragmatism does 
duty as a philosophy. 

As the hallmark of city civiliza- | 
tion 1s money, so the typical symbol 
of the “passing away” is imperial- 
ism. Imperialism is civilization un- 
adulterated. Where the cultured 
man directs his energies inward civi- 
jized man directs his energies out- 
ward. ‘The expansive tendency is 
a doom, something daemonic and im- 
mense which grips, forces into ser- 
vice and uscs up the late mankind 
of the world-city stage, willy-nilly, 
aware or unaware.’"" What Cecil 
Rhodes, with his gigantic wealth, 
his vast political and economic 
schemes, his conception of the “duty 
of civilization,” was to his day and 
generation so to theirs are the Gov- 
ernments, statesmen or men of af- 
fairs who seek to extend the area of 
their power. 

What, some one will ask, is to be 
hoped for the future in the face of 
this inexorable destiny that has hu- 
manity in its grasp? According to 
Spengler, nothing. We have no 
right to hope the face of. facts.” 
Our business henceforth is to info: 
ourselves of what is bound to hap- 
pen, for nothing else can happen. 
Our only freedom is to do “the neces- 
sary or nothing.”” “To lament it 
and blame it is not to alter it. To 
birth belongs death, to youth age, to 
life generally its form and its‘ allot- 
ted span.” The philosophcr or the 
poet may deplore the case, “but it is 
not in our power to make other- 
wise.” We are what we are, we 
shall be what we must become. 

From whatever angle the question 
is viewed the outcome is the same. 
Every -philosophy, for example, is 
merely the expression of its own 
lime, since there are no eternal 
truths, but what passes for philos- 
ophy today is only a futile threshing 
of old straw. No philosopher any 
longer has any “real standing in 
actual life” and: ‘‘the mere idea of 
calling upon one of them to prove 
his intellectual eminence in govern- 
ment, diplomacy, large-scale organi- 
vation or direction of any big colonial, 
commercial or transport concern is 
enough to evoke our pity.'' Douhbt- 
less the restatement of the views of 
a hundred predecessors will continue 
to be practiced as a profession, but it 
were “far better to construct an 
aero-engine than a new theory of 
apperception that is not wanted.” 

As with philosophy, so with art. 
Civilization ends great art, first by 
producing a classicism imbued with 
sentimental regard for an ornamen- 
tation long archaic and soulless, and 
second by gendering a romanticism 
which sentimentally imitates not life 
but an older imitation. 

What is practiced as art today— 
let it be music after Wagner or 
painting after Cézanne, Leibi and 
Menzel—is impotence and false- 
hood. In the shareholders’ meet- 


ing of any limited company or in ; 


the technical staff of any first-rate 
engineering works there is more 
intelligence, taste, character and 
capacity than in the whole music 
and painting of present-day Eu- 
rope. What do we possess 
today as ‘‘art”? A faked music, 
filled with artificial -noisiness of 
massed instruments; a faked paint- 
ing, full of idictic, exotic and show- 
card effects, that every ten years 
or so concocts out of the form- 
wealth of millennia some new 
*‘styl2"" which is fact no style 
at all, since every one does as he 
pleases; a lying piastic that steals 
from. Aasyria, Egypt and 
indifferently. 


The outlook for Western science 
is no brighter. 


The few sciences that have kept 
the old fineness, depth and en- 


journalism—and few, indeed, they 
are, for theoretical physics, — 
ematics, Catholic dogma and 

haps jurisprudence exhaust Pthe 
list—address themselves to a very 
and chosen. band of ex- 
In proportion as megalo- 
politan shallowness and triviality 
drive arts and sciences on to = 
bookstall and into the factory 

pesthumous spirit of the —— 
will confine itself more and more 
to very narrow circles; and there, 
remote from advertiscment, it will 
work in ideas and forms so ab- 
struse that only a mere handful of 
—— intelligences will be capa- 
ble of attaching méanings to them. 


morale mankind of the West is “un- 
der the influence of an immense op-! 





tical iNusion. 


Lastly, in the field of ethics or thrust into her bridal dress and hur- 


Every one demands | 


something of the rest. * * * The mod- 
ern revolutionaries—Stirner, Ibsen, 
Strindberg,. Shaw—are just the same/ 
they have only managed to hide the 
facts (from themselves as well as 
from others) behind new formulae 
and catchwords."’ Socialism, which 
to many has seemed to offer the 
prospect of a happy ending, ‘‘owes 
its popularity only to the fact that it 
is completely misunderstood even by 
its exponents, who present it as a 
Sum of rights instead of as one of 
duties."" The man of culture pos- 
sesses an instinctive and conscidus 
morale, but when life becomes 
fatigued, when in a great city one 
feels the need of “‘a theory in which 
suitably to present life to himself,” 
morale becomes 2 problem, and prob- 
lems are functions of logic. Culture, 
in short, has soul, while civilization 
has only activities and actualities. 
Such in barest outline is the Speng- 
fer philosophy of history. Not all 
historians, we may be sure, will ac- 
cept without dispute the facts upon 
which the theory is grounded, and 
now that the book, in important part 
at least, has béen made available to 
those who cannot read difficult Ger- 
man, the criticism which has already 
been launched against the theory will 
doubtless be redoubled. Analogy has 
never failed to prove itself a danger- 
ous method when applied to history, 
and one who aspires to interpret the 
past runs always the risk of finaing 
what he wishes to find and of dis- 
cerning tendencies where on other 
grounds he hopes they may appear. 
In spite of his depreciation ,of 
causes, Spengler seems to make 
much of causality in the historical 
Process at the same time that the 
part played by revolution is appar- 
ently minimized. There is an -un- 
comfortable impression that the 
theory proves too much, that the 
analogies between historical periois 
or phases of life are sometimes far- 
fetched and that. the spiritual rela- 
tionships which are brilliantly clear 
to Spengler may “be less clear to 
other scholars equally well informed. 
Whatever the personal reaction, 
however, the theory and its outiook 
are alike appalling. The larger part 
of what has passed for progress in 
the historical epochs of which we 
know most turns out to be under 
Spengier’s withering scrutiny- only 
progress toward decay. The destiny 
of civilization is destruction, and 
there is no power in mankind to 
stay the event. We are the victims 
of inexorable fate and one thing shal! 
happen alike to us all. Whether, 
after all is said and done, the civili- 
zation that is passing may. not’ be 
followed by another culture which 
other times, though not our own, 
may enjoy, whether the clouded set- 
ting of the Western sun may not re- 
veal a rising star in the East to 
which later ages may look with hope, 
are questions which Spengler does 
| not answer. We have taken ship, 
we have made the voyage. we are 
,coming to shore; before long we 
| must step out, for destiny cominands. 








| Latest Works of Fiction 
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‘prood. “Margot and the Littlest 
3tar” is-built around the anguish of 
t motherless, sensitive girl, adopted 
by a rich man, too self-engrossed in 
his profession to give her anything 
but perfunctory care. Unable to 
fear the loneliness of a home where 
love is not, Margot runs away to 
the Halseys, the only real friends she 
has ever known. On her way there 
3he is knocked down and run over by 
a truck, and her death awakens in 
her foster-father a tardy realization 
of what he has missed in failing to 
win the heart of her who was left 
him as a legacy by the woman he 
had idolized and lost in his youth. 
The love interest of the story re-; 
volves around the romance of Alice 
and John Harwood Ellison, the! 
youngish Bishop of the diocese. 
Their marriage, however, is con- 
stantly delayed because Alice has a 
bad habit of giving away to others 
less fortunate than herself the pretty 
things of her trousseau as soon as 
they are completed. Finally ' the 
Bishop takes things into his own 
hands. The organist is engaged, the 
supper ordered, the church deco- 
rated, the wedding guests assembled. 
and when Alice comes home one eve- 
ning after a particularly trying day 
of parish duties she is literally 








i ried down into the church, where her 
! father is waiting at the altar to per- 
form the ceremony. 
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the dead of night 

came Anne, to the 
little town of Milledge 
drowsing in its southern 
calm. Through sedate 
traditions she swept with 
startling escapades and 
reckless flirtations — on 

to an adventurous 
destiny. 

Here is a novel of — 
absorbing interest that 
brilliantly portrays the 

eternal restlessness 

of youth 
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Weird Indian Legends told 
to the author by the Old 
Men of the Tribes in 


whose memory alone they 
were preserved. 
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Notes on Rare Books 


ROUGH the courtesy of Mr. 
. Ernest. Maggs of Maggs Broth- 
ers, London, we have received 
a bdibliophilic curiosity, “‘A 
Lyttel Booke of Nonsense.” 
This is a new edition printed and 
published by Philip Sainsbury at the 
Cayme Press, 21 Stanhope Mews, 
West, London, Jume, 1925. It ‘is a 
compilation of seventy-six engrav- 
ings, chiefly woodcuts, most of which 
originally appeared four centuries 
or more ago in books familiar to 
collectors of incunabula and the 
productions of the sixteenth century. 
Each is introduced by a limerick, 
usually ar appropriate limerick and 
occasionally a good one. These are 
written in- an ultra-modern and 
worldy fashion and derive their 
themes from the narrative quality of 
the cuts. Sometimes this distin- 
guishing element is possible of a 
number of interpretations, but the 
compiler has made it very easy for 
us, less gifted-in such an art, by 
generally emphasizing its most ob- 
vious character. 

To cut Number 74, which origin- 
ally appeared in the ‘‘Aesopus,”’ 
printed by Sorg at Augsburg, circa 
1479 (fol. 24 verso), is assigned, 


There was an old Lady of Boz, 
Whose husband was put in the 
Stocks ; 
When she said, “‘Are you snug?” 
He said, ‘‘Bring me a rug— 
Or at any rate knit me some socks.” 


This is fairly.cepresentative of the 
quality of the limericks offered for 
the reader’s regalement. It will be 
obvious that such work is pretty 
close to burlesque. However, one 
should, we suppose, accept this sort 
of thing in the spirit it is offered: 
as a light entertainment, a kind of 
bibliographic vaudeville. It is this 


=| quality of the variety show that 


may make it welcome as a diversion 
to collectors of early illustrated 
books. Those endowed with suffi- 
cient bibliophilic fervor may derive 
some practical satisfaction from this 
volume by tabeling the seventy-six 
illustrations which it contains. For 


‘the unequipped this will he no easy” 


task. 

Of the making of limericks there 
is no end, but that seems hardly 
| reason enough why the producer of 
this amiable trifle should be con- 
cealed under the initials “‘R. D." 
with which he signs his brief pref- 
ace. He probably has some good 
reason for this, although it is not 
apparent in this volume. Though | 
We may not know who he is, we do 
know at least that he is_ light- 
hearted. 


—80 


ITH two catalogues recently 
W published, Alwin J. Scheuer. 

26 Bast Fiftyrsixth Street, 
New York City, makes his first bow 
to a prospective audi ef book- 
men and collectors. This courtesy 
is different from the casual and fa- 
miliar gesture of American dealers, 
and for that reason, if for no 
other, we think he is certain to 
acquire his audience. The cata- 
logues of those Anferican booksellers 
who issue them are more often than 
not conventional, practical and un- 
inspired. They do not attempt to 
compete with the English and Con- 
tinental dealers, many of whom is- 
sue book lists that are exceedingly 
attractive and valuable. A consid- 





duction must, of course, be weighed, 
but Mr. Scheuer has at least shown 
that it is possible for an American 
dealer to match the best of the 
Europeans. 





The first catalogue of these two is 
devoted to sets; the second to ‘“‘lit- 
erary rarities,"’ with a separate divi- 
sion of fine, and sometimes distin- 
guished, bindings. Catalogue No. 2 


! we think one of the most attrac- 


‘tive and 
, American dealer. While it offers vis- | 


j first division, alphabetically arrayed | English literature from Mr. Drink- 


from 





inviting issued by an 





ual satisfacti of its éxcel- 

lent reproductions and its typograph- | 
ical regularity, its chief value is nat- 
, urally derived from its contents, The 


the ubiquitous a’Becket to 
Voltaire, offers a number of pieces 
which are desirable despite their 
familiarity. Among them are such 
as Barclay’s “Lost Lady,’’ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Works, 1647- 
1652; E. B. Browning’s ‘‘Essay on 


Lady Glencairn 
Dickens's “Bieak House,” inacribed 
by him to Marguerite Power. 


erable difference in the cost of pro-- 


While this main portion of the 
catalogue displays four or five at- 
tractive bindings and an unusual ar- 
ray of books with good fore-edge 
paintings, the most distinguished 
bindings are in the second division. 
This is richly illustrated with plates 
of bindings ascribed to the Eves, 
—2 productions in the Lyon- 

teenth and eigh- 
pao century French and English 
bindings by, or attributed to, Le 
Gascon,. Mearne et al, and the 
armorial bindings that once deco- 
Tated the tables of French Kings 
and their courtiers. 





T the time of the War of Inde- 
pendence nine Colonial col- 
leges in America were admin- 

istering intellectual and spiritual ad- 
vice to the worthy, the wealthy or 
the curious. All of them survived 
the lean seven years of the Revolu- 
tion. They were Harvard (founded 
1636); William and Mary (1693); 
Yale (1700-1701); Princeton (1746); 
King’s (now Columbia, 1746); Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (1753); 
Brown University (1756); Queen's 
(now Rutgers, 1766), and Dart- 
mouth (1769). An excellent survey 
of these Colonial institutions in the 
Revolution, well worth the process 
of elaboration, is presented by Wil- 
liam H. 8S. Demarest of Rutgers Col- 
lege in the April number of The 
Americana Collector. Although Mr. 
Demarest devotes ten pages to his 
thesis his subject cannot be ade- 
quately treated within such confines. 
The author himself writes of it as 
a running review. It is a very read- 
able essay, and we wish that Mr. 
Demarest could be persuaded to ex- 
pand it into an account of each in- 
stitution individually. It has, _per- 
haps, been done before, but despite 
that it will find many readers. 

The Americana Collector has a 
number of other essays about this 
and that, offering a diversified enter- 
tainment to Americanists, and it has, 
too, the inimitable ‘‘Comments and 
Arguments’’ from which its editor 
and his public both derive a justifi- 
able ‘‘kick.” 


HE bibliography of the Edin- 
burgh edition of Burns's Poems, 
1787, is still, apparently, in an 

undetermined state. It had long 
been believed that there were two is- 





| fame year, but Miss Henrietta Bart- 
lett offered conclusive evidence that 
these were two separate editions 
printed by Creech. The textual va- 
riations of these are given in the 
notes to Lots 56 and 57 of the Chew 
sale catalogue, Anderson Galleries, 
Dee--8, 9, 1924. In this the edition 
with the error “‘stinking’’ for 
*‘skinking” in the poem ‘“‘To a Hag- 
gis” is placed first. 

Disagreement with the conclusions 
there offered, however, is submitted 
by John Drinkwater through the 
notes to Lots 14 and 15 of the An- 
derson Galleries’ sale catalogue for 
May 5, which reverses the editions. 
This may succeed in complicating the 
matter somewhat, but we believe 
that most collectors wil] still be will- 
ing to accept the arrangement desig- 
nated in the Chew sale catalogue. 
It is an exceedingly difficult matter 
to determine just which of these two 
are first and it may perhaps never 
be satisfactorily flecided. To all but 
bookmen this will make no differ- 
ence, of course. There are in ex- 
istence, we believe, examples of the 
Edinburgh edition with sheets of 
both editions mixed, or with sheets 
on which corrections have been made 
while passing through the press and 
other puzzling variations. A typo- 
graphical. juggler, such as Creech, 
Burns’s printer, does add consider- 
ably to the gayety of collectors, and} 
| explains, perhaps, why many bibli- | 
| ographers wear so haggard a look! 
But the Edinburgh Burns and its 
| bibliography is only an incidental 
matter in the Anderson catalogue for 
| May 5, wherein is recorded a really 
| interesting collection of books in 





water’s library. There are but! 
ninety-five of these, but among 
them are some very rare books. 
The balance of the sale, another 
fifty-odd pieces, are miscellaneous 
books in English literature, fMlumi- 
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“Ernest Pascal 
shows a wide and deep 
knowledge of women in 

CYNTHIA 
CODENTRY 


an intimate novel of 
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‘| Auberon, an early imaginativeness 


crushed by the mill of public school, 
remains athletic and ‘‘thick.’’ No 
one, not even Compton Mackenzie, 
has drawn more hauntingly the 
glamour of college years, of early 
friendships riveted amid an ambient 
so dreamlike in its secular beauty 
that the most successful of lives to 
follow are confessed an anti-climax; 
the shaven lawns, the gray Gothic 
roofs and spires, the lush meadows 
that border the Thames and Isis, 
the drift of lanterned boats on \the 
river through the long English twi- 
light. 
Au 

St. Mary’s Lap iy Sgro as stren- 
h soft music playing. 
was dross in their sight. 
the man who worked or 


beron 
as 
wit! 
Learning 
was 
was poor. 


At the end of his four years: 
They had made him as competent 


vous 
sun, 
Baze 


denly dropped out of the nest. 


Grim’ reality comes with the war, 
and when Auberon’s worship of his 
brilliant friend has stood the test of 
Victor’s engagement to the loved 
orphan ‘cousin, now grown a beauti- 
ful and clever woman, both young 
men enlist as privates in what used 
to be termed a ‘‘gor-blimy’’ battalion 
recruited at haphazard from the slum 
and the mansion. <Auberon wins 
through by sheer physique and de- 
termination. Under the strain of 
abuse and insult from a foul-mouthed 
sergeant, Victor’s finer and weaker- 
tempered spirit breaks. He is already 
benumbed and out of his wits when 
the wind of a shell knocks him down, 
stunned, but unwounded, in the 
course of a night attack, Stumbling 
to his feet hours afterward, he wan- 
ders toward a cottage just behind the 
firing line, where a young peasant 
woman traps him, burns his uniform 
and keeps him in place of her siain 
man through the years of fighting. 
A British Provost-Marshal, with the 
soul of a hangman—drawn, we feel, 
by a pen dipped in loathing,. but 
from a very actual memory—smells 
out the story and closes his hand on 
the hapless victim of shell-shock 
when the time seems ripe. Victor's 
epitaph is one of the hateful Gen- 
eral Routine Orders referred to above. 

““When beats the drum,” says an 





ancient Scots proverb, “laws are 
dumb.” Mr. Montague’s novel is, 


C. E. Montague’s Novel 


first and foremost, an indictment of 
this lawless law that is adminis- 
tered ‘‘in the field,’’ and, in any 
critical estimate, neither the beauty 
of. the pre-war chapters nor the 
vivid description of the front in the 
later ones should pre-empt the place 
that the author himself has chosen 
to give it. There are soldiers today, 
unrepentant across the perspective 
of eight years, who will tell you that 
military executions upon that very 
vague charge, ‘‘desertion in the 
field,’’ are a grim necessity, and that 
the duty to ‘‘carry on” during the 
years of the late war 
had assumed a terrible urgency 
before whieh all other considera- 
tions had to give way. Among them 
seems to be General Robert Lee Bul- 
lard, if one may judge from a rather 
vague but significant sentence in his 
recently published Reminiscences: 


severer, no more exacting 
discipline—as it seemed from all 
reports and indications—was ever 
upon men than was 
u the British in the last half 
of 1 17; they could fight on. 


It is noticeable, however, that the 
American leader applies his judg-1 


ment only to the European armies |- 


and that he records strenuous efforts 
of his own to save five obscure negro 
privates in his own army from such 
a fate. American military law, in- 
deed, was markedly merciful where 
men temperamentally unfitted to 
face the terrors of war broke down. 
In this, perhaps, it only reflected the 
more merciful. administration of 
American criminal law at home, a 
mercifulness, by the way, which pub- 
licists in large numbers are imputing 
to this country today as a national 
weakness. France and England saw 
things differently. A number of ad- 
mitted miscarriages collected by the 
Clarté group, and which were the 
basis of an articie published in The 
New York Nation some two years 
ago, make heartrending reading. 
Mr. Montague’s case, so far as we 
are let know, is imagined, and bis 


fine novel suffers from being over-| 


burdened with that most ungrateful 
of all things in fiction, an implied 
thesis. But the sacrifice he has made 
im order that some of the squalor 
that underlies ‘‘the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting’ might 
be uncovered is all the more credit- 
able to him, because the quality of 
his writing marks him as an author 
to whom no path, however pleasant. 
or profitable, is closed whenever he 
chooses to take it. 
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--- Exciting and startling and disturbing,” says Keneim 
_ Dighy in the New York Evening Post. 

“A masterly exposition of the imaginings of a megalo- 
maniac and a notable addition to the fictitious literature 
which concerns itself with mental.aberration. .. Written -— 
with an inspiring vigor of language, in a clear and lucid 

' style... A remarkable story. .. Told in an exactly appro- 
priate fashion’.” 

— Christopher Ward in the Wilmington Every Evening. — 
$2.00 at all bookstores Charles Scribner's Sons 
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Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities 


and receive gratis its profusely 
illustrated 
OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND. 


Active Membership - - $6.00 
Se ae 3.00 


2 Lynde St. Boe Boston, Mass. 


Latest 


History and Biography 

CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW _JACK- 

Pamphiet. Washinaton, Dd. Carnegie 

Institution of Washington. Wat. 1. 

The fizst of a series of six volumes. 
NAPOLEON'S CAMPAIGN OF 1812 AND 

bag a Belloc. "evo, New York: Hise 

Bros. $3.50. 
Ittustrated with maps and sketches. 


EARLY AMERICAN SIGNBOARDS. 8B: 
Howard M. Chapin, 

dence, R._1.: Rhode Island Historical 
Soctety. 


A historical monograph. ‘ 
— “slg mo COMPOSERS. By Wil- 
H. ye Flood. I2mo. New 
York: Oxtora niveraity Press. $2. 
loa, eatebes of —— 


“by Bir 
—— 


8. Moses Gaster. 
Oxtord’' University Press. 
history. doctrines and 


Their litera- 


musi composers of 
Fiod 1486-085, ae a@ preface 
ee F 


9 New York: 
$3.50, 


Published — the 


tional 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE 
COMPANY TRADING TO C A. 
1834. By Hosea Ballou Morse. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U 


auspices of th 
for oof the 


INDIA 
1635- 
8vo. 





Books 


NOBODADDY. B —2 MacLeish. 
12mo, Pee ridge, Dunster 
A poetic drama on a biblical theme. 


en JEALOUS roe cae ar 


THE FORME 0 Py, —— LOVELACE. 
Edited by C. H. Two vol- 
umes, ‘ord Univer- 


8vo. New York: 
sity Press. 
With an introduction and volumi- 
nous notes. 


CATULLUS, 
lated and —* by F. 
New York: E. = 


A new volume in the Broadway 

Translations series. 

t Philosophy and Religion 
THE CHRISTIAN GOOD OF SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. John Adams. i2mco. New 
York: Charles Scribner’ 
A 

tn Scotland.” tn th 

man’s Library series. 

A_ GUIDE TO THE EPISTLES OF — 

PAUL. — Newell Bate. 

ip — ¥ Longmans, Green & ae 
An » exposition et the general mean- 

. | ing and purpose o: St. Paul's letters. 

WHAT LATMBH Wa — By Beate : 
Four Beas aie. $1.25. 


A discussion of present-day 
ligious tendencies. <a? 


IMAGINATION AND Fm cig S 2. 
Par rkes Cadman. ‘ork: 





y 


volumes, 
A history of Great Britain's China 
trade down to 18%. 
A_HISTORY OF THE UNITED 8ST. 
—— THE rack WAR. By eis ios 
ew York: The 
Macmillan Company. Vol. 3. $4. 
. Vol. 3. 1872-1878. 4 
— HERITAGE IN AMERICA. 
r R. ré. Pam 





Two valumes. $1.25 
“Swinburne,” by 


Harold N 
and “Herman Melville," 


Literature and Essays 


THE YEAR'S < IN_ ENGLISH 
STUDIES. Edited by F. S. Boas and C. 
Herforad. 8vo. New York: 
pH -- Press. Si - 
Literary and hilological studies 
— for the. Association. 
Vol 19%. . 
THE UTTON'S MIRROR. with 
—— 8vo. New York: ‘Adelphi Gomes 
pany. 
Humorous, sketches on the subject 
of eating, ogg “4 y the author. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
— New ‘York: 
$2.50. 


Critical studies of the plays. 
THE LO. 
— ee arnics,” Pamphlet, New. York: 
Oxford Ui versity Press, 35 cents. * 
Annual Italian lecture from e 
proceedings of the yaa Academy. 
A CABINET Arad Bee Chosen 
edited .b: ——* Murphy. 8vo. 

New York: ” atord University Press. 


me Bae > y — — = — 


* masa pee ——— By Roger 
New York: Oxford 
University Press. 


K, Chambers. 
Oxtord University 


New 
—— 


CHRONICLES AND ANNALS, By — 
L. Poole. 12mo. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $1.75, 

A brief outline of their origin and 
growth. 


THE INSPIRATION OF LIFE. With an 
introduction by Hamblen Sears. 12mo. 
New York: J. —— 
Selections of an 

from British and A * writers. 

A. By Lord Thomson of me 
ington. _2mo. New York: George H. 
Doran 50. 


Sketches —— the smal oat by 


al sort 


raga, SORT —— re 
The Viking Press. $2.50. 
Studies in a changing culture. 
USTICS. By Stark Young. 12mo. 
i York: ‘The New Republic, Inc. 
Essays and sketches. 
Poetry, Drama and Art 
Bradley. 
* α 
A —— in five acts. 
Margaret Wid- 
Tepe vgs a; We. Meat St 


pany. 
A play in verse. 


New York: eee s 
book of light verse, witn illus- 
satisbowls of, Matt, verse,» 
sae. New 
Lata. — ——2— 
—— poem, with an intro- 





duction by Theodore Dreiser. 


Green eGo: $1. a 
The Cole lectures for 1924, deliveréd 
before Vanderbilt University. 


PHYSICAL a —— AND 


* study of the church and rural 


THE CHRISTIAN + gga agg By Cle 
land Boyd McAfee. New York: 
The Macmillan 
Lectures on the Joseph Cook Foun- 

dation, 1924-25. 

THE UNKNOWN BIBLE. By Conrad 
Henry Mi man. i2mo. New York: 

P George H. $2. 

A discussion of little known facts 
— the Bible. 
EVOLUTION EXAMINED IN THE LIGHT 

OF REVELATION AND REASON. By 
ibe 5 New York: 


Fiction 
SPANISH FAITH. By Francis R. Bellamy. 
i2mo, New York: Harper & Bros, §2. 
A romantic novel of old Mexico. 


ASHE OF RINGS. By Mary Butts. 
New York: A. @& C. 


The story of an —— family. 
THE SWINGING GODDESS, Ma: urjorie 
Carleton. 12mo. Boston wh. € i 
Maynard & Co. §2. 
A girl of the circus. 
—— See 
—— & Co. * $1. 50. 
A New England story. 


THE — GODDESS. 
Cross. 12mo. New York: 


12mo. 


By Mary Ellen 
. ass. : 


Little, 


By Ruth 
Harper & 
The story of a small-town girl who 
rose to fame. 
THE GYPSY PAPTERAN. 
Eliner. 


8 Rich oo William S Sharp, H 
ean open, 

Malileson H. —— ——— 
Gorki, Paul Kester, Louise Rice and 
Adrio’ Val. 


12mo. 
&. 


AFTERNOON. By Susan —_— 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


A romantic novel. 
bi ig CLEW IN THE =m GLASS. —* 
rguson. 2mo, ew or! 
Cheisea House. 
A detective story. 


IN CHRIST. By Gerhart 
Svo. New York: The Vi- 
$2.50. 


B. 
The 


Hauptmann. 
king Press. 
Translated b 

a preface by 
B. Hendryx. 12mo, New York: 
Putnam’s Sons, _ $2. 

A tale of the Canadian Northwest. 


A novel of American university ‘life. 
ran Tay aE H. Hudson. 8vo. New York: 
ton & Co. $2.50, 
pein limited edition of W. 
Hodson's early novel, now tablished 
for the first’ time under ‘his own 
name. 
THE MAN WHO KNEW. By Patrick Ley- 
ton. -12mo, Boston, Mass.: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $2. 


Dmitri 
‘ork: _E. 


A tale of ancient e, translated 
— ey Boney By Py x Dud- 
dington. 

TIBETAN TALES. Translated by F. An- 

ae ve ee rn R. 

: E. P, Dutton & Co. 85. 
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NEW i 


Chimes « new novel by Robert Herrick 
A distinctively diferent story of university life by one of 


Americ::'s foremost novelists, who has dip) 


ra —— 


re Eden Phillpotts 
‘*Has an appeal and value far 
beyond the inherent humor and . 
charm of its ineretiating nar- 
rative.’"—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


—* —— pen in au 
i problems, from . 
$2.00 
Delight 

A novel 


. by Mazo de la Roche 


The author of ‘ Possession ” 
has woven a whimsical story’ 
around an entrancing — 


Reluctantly Told 
by Jane Hillyer 


Dr. Joseph Collins has written an introduction to this extra- 
ordinary document — the authentic account of a mental break- , 


down = later return to normality. As dramatic and 


as fi 


max | 


New English Men of Letters Series 





Herman Melville 
by John Freeman 


The first volumes in a new series edited by J. C: ‘Squire, supple. 
menting the sixty-two volumes of the first series. Descri 


circular on request, 


Swinburne 
by Harold Nicholson 


tive 


Each volume $1.25 


Ice Ages, Recent and Ancient 
by Arthur P. Coleman 


A leading Canadian geol 
on a subject to which 
closely related 


ist has written this standard work 
life and history is intriéately — 


Germany's Industrial Revival 
by Sir Philip Dawson 


The post-war inflation period and the emergence of German 
industry are thoroughly covered and the future — 


predicted in this volume. 


Law for the Home Owner 
by J. B. Green 


i 


] information needed by the home owner presented 21 


and simply in a very useful volume. 
For sale~at ali bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York :: Boston :: Chicago :: 


Aulanta :: Dalles :: San Francisco 
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Thomas Seltzer, with | ° 
est Boyd. 


DOWNEY OF THE MOUNTED. By ar 


This fs the actual heuse built by Hareld Cary following Mr. Ernest Fiapgg’s money-saving suggestions. 


Build a Home save 3344% 


The Architect whe designed the famous Singer Building worked out a NEW IDEA .fer small homes. 


Following closely the new Flagg method, 
Harold Cary, an 
hails die hone doom above at a saving of 
334%. 
garage, hot-water heat, a real open fire- 
—— many — features. Walls 
0 masonry, f partitions, com- 
position floors, such as fine hotels use. It 





‘will still be standing 500 years from now 
down. 


unless intentionally torn 
“To climb out of the old ruts of house 
ved ag: Sx 


Harold Cary tells in an interesting narra 
five syle just how he built bin ottrective 


It has six rooms, two baths, a ings, 


perhaps thousands of ‘el mit 
template buildin ‘And ern if Your 
—— you will be interested 
— sapenaed wil th Harold Cary’s daily — 
diary of his conquest of waste and delay. 


» Reynolds Publishing Co., Inc. * 
: 250 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
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ceedingly 
useful. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Ave. N.Y. 














is known throughout the world. — 
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“So this is 
PARIS?’ 


the PARIS of Mrs. Jean 
Nash, “the best-dressed 


‘woman in the world,”—the 





oe 
Elizabeth Jordan 
| ROMANTIC mystery 
story of a modern 
girl’s search for the 
Perfect Husband. 














WE _ PRINT, PUBLISH and 
MARKET BOOKS’ of the better 
class. Such as Biographies, His- 
tories, Family Records, Plays and 
Verse. Limited and De Luxe Edi- 
tions. Also Monugraphs, Pam- 
phlets and other Brainy Things of 
the Unusual Kind having a Pur- 
pose. In Association with a Mod- 
ern Fully Equipped Plant. 
Enquire at: 

The AVONDALE PRESS, Incorporated 
Suite 1004-1009, 1841 Broadway at Co- 
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otHetenaTroy 


Shame mai idioms. 


cational opportunities. 


Latest 
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THE VALLEY OF. THE STARS: By 
Charies Alden Seltzer. 12mo. New York: 
The Century Company. $2. 
A Western story. 

ONE LITTLE MAN. By Christ nee Ward. 

12mo. New York: Harper & $2.0. 
The story of a blundering —— 


GYPSY mos THE LANE. By Thames 
a 12mo. — Mass. : 


Abe Earl Rossman. 

yatord University 
l. ”~ 

A log of ‘a first visit to the 

With an introduction by Vithjnioue 


JAVA — SUMATRA. By William H. 
Ukers. mphlet. New York: Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal Company, 25 cents. 


A new title in the Little Journey 
series. 


Economics and Sociology 
THE CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE 
VEMENT GERMANY. Dr. 


_ + fig — New York: The 


Translated f ‘th 
vie — e German by J. 


THE NEED FOR PUGENIC REFORM, By 
e Leonard Darw 


vo. New York: 
D. ‘Appleton & yar 


A discussion how social policy 
would be sftected if adequate con- 
pach: jon were given to the facts of 


OIL IMPERIALISM. By 
12mo. New York: 

ers, $2. 

The — struggle for pe- 
troleum 


ADVISING THE She a a ABOUT 
Hamilton and 
Kidne — FS = 

The Williams, & Wilkins Company. 

A discussion of the problem ‘of — 
reinstatement a the tuberculous in 
industry. 

SATURATED CIVILIZATION. 


mund Mecndelsohn. 12mo. New york: 
The Macmilian Company. $1.75. 


Louis Fischer. 
International Publish- 


Books 


POR ESPANA. Ry 223 M. Walsh. 
12mo. -New York: Mon & Bacan. $1. 
An elementary Spanish reader with 

vocabu! ——— 


THE STORY OF 
Ruth and Willis 
York: Allyn & Bacon. 


By 


OUR Sea eee 
Mason 8vo. New 


sie. 
An — textbook of Amer- 
ican history 


New Editions 
WHITE ——— By Ernes: Sevier Cox. 
12mo. Richmond, Va.: White America 
Society. § 

discussion of the negro problem 
in Ane United States. 

— a By Charles Dickens. 
12mo. ork: Oxford University 
Press. no — 

A new volume in the World’s 

Classics. 

THE MENTAL GROWTH OF THE PRE- 
SCHOGL CHILD. By Arnold Gesell. 
12mo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

ee 

cal outline of 
birth to the sixth 
—— a system of develop- 


ee 


year, 3 


cae an = THE Bousn- 


RAVENSHOE. By Hen 
New York: Oxford U: 
cents. 

A new —— 

Classics se 

PEN AND INK, By Guy N. Pocock. * 
New York: Adelphi — 53* $1.50, 
Twelve practical come on the art of 

writing — prose. 

LEMENTS OF RADIO COMMUNICA- 
TION By Ehier Stone, 12mo. 


York: D. Van Nostrand Ce Company. $3: 50. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. 


TRA IN INDIA. By_ Jean-Baptiste 
i 12mo. New * york: Oxford 


Kingsley. 
versity 


in the World's 


12mo. 
. 80 


: University Presa. Two volumes, 


Translated from the ori; 
edition of . with a 


Blorrapiical 
sketch of the — 


dices, &c., Ball. 

tion,” edited * Wuiltam Crooke. 

SONGS OF THE SOUL. By Swami Yoga- 
nanda. 12mo. Boston, Mass.: Sat Sanga. 

Second en- 





Peesseiing, ihe ment that our 
present civilization 


reached the 
saturation a in 
and 


tical reform edu- | 


Education 
PROGRESSIVE TRENDS IN RURAL 
EDUCATION. A. D. Mueller. 12mo, 
New York: The tury Company. $2. 


An interpretative discussion t som 
< ine best tendencies in rural edu. 


Juvenile 
COBBLE CORNERS. 
Donald. 12mo. New 


Zillah K 
ork: D. 


- Mac- 
Appleton 


SYRIA. By. Leonard Stein. i2mo. ° New 

York: Adelphi Company. $1.50, 

A discussion of the political and 

economic —— in — from the 
armistice to the end of 

BRITISH — —————— 

POST-WAR WORLD. 
ion ag — York: 


THE 
THE 


| ADVER TIONS. By Jonn H. 


An accoun' 
j has been made in 
1900. 


red fairs of 


A volume of poems. 
larged edition. 


Business 

—— 

. Appleton & Co. $3. 
— 


and — 


By 
. Van 


which 
ing since 


8vo. 
New York: 
Its probl 
20TH CENTURY Sa th 
George French. 8vo. ‘ork: 
Nostrand Company. 
t of the 





vel 


Li -®. CER AnsG AND COLLECTION OF 
KS. By Walter Earl Spahr. 
agg — The Bankers Publishing 


with, — — by H. 


of Banking, —— 
Ga Guten New York. 


bi te PROFITS AND 
TIO gt 4 A. Toulmin Jr. 
eae York: D, Van Nostrand 


of — ſ— the sates ont 
of the Trade- mote 9 

may be applied to 
business. 


Bvo. 
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Alt 
Zimmern. Oxford 
University Press. 
A lecture nares at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, on May 6, 1925. 


Government 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN —54 PHILIP- ' 
PINE_ISLANDS. Jose Laurel. | 
8vo. Manila, P. I.: La Pitorice, Press. 
With an introduction by Maximo M. 

on oe of the University of the Phil- * 
ppines. 


Science and —— 
MOTORSHIPS. - By A. Hardy. 8vo. | 
$e.” York: D. Van. ied Company. 


investigation into the ——— 
—— of mercantile vessels propeled 
by internal 


A brief ——— of evolution — 
the average read 


— 
BIRDS OF NEW YORK. by EI Bion Howard 
Exton. Folte. Univer- 


sity of the State of New Y Yorn. a 
Tilustrated with many photograp! 
and colored plates. 
Textbooks 
‘BOOK OF MODERN ESSAYS~ 
and edited John M. Avent. 1 
New York: Allyn &. Bacon. $1.20. 


A vol in the  heatomy 
new lume 


led 


Miscellaneous 
PUTNAM’S COMPLETE BOOK OF QUO- 
ONS, AND HOUSE- 
. P. Putnam's Sons. 


$6.5 
A collection of quotations nm 
tish and American authors, wi 
many — of —— familiar 
en sources, 


—— Arabic, Greek, 
Latin, atin, French, ~ German , Italian, 
" vith 





2598 oy at A ANC, By me 
8vo. G. P. 


w. York: 

—* — * * 

Illustrated with many — 
| With an introduction by L. G. Carr 
Laughton. 

ENGLISH pooma AND THEIR DECORA- 
TION AT A GLANCE. Chartes H. 
—— 8vo. New York: G. P, Put- 

Bons. $2.50. 

Covering the period from the 
eleventh the — centuries. 
With many illustrations. 
bys ft INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE 

F THE PLAINS INDIANS OF NORTH 

Manion Un⸗am th Pan 

phiet. San Diego, Cal.: Published by the 

author; $1, 

Together with a dictionary of sv- 
nonyms covering. * basic words 








by | 
i. 32mo. New ¥ > Allyn | 


— ideals in the words. of) Tit 


sam By Daniel C. Ro- 
1 and Frank Mankiewicz. 12mo. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co, $1.16. 


AyERICAX PATRIOTISM. 
x Bacon” 1. 





FI 
for| Little. 


on Beard! 
ROSES IN THE LITTLE CARDEN, 
gley's History of the ‘American / PK aoe NB 


j Lie, me it oO rk a 
Sse vole ie Shy Cite Goetee 
paecgpis on srauenthan Frances King. 
FTH _By Arthur D. 
oS i 5* York City: 
| Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
! An address delivered in connection 
| with ¢ Centenary celebraiton of the 
Insti 
of 
pe inauguration ‘exercises — 


— ao one 8, 








Adventure’s. 
Best Stories—1926 


= by acclaim by — of 
adventure tales, the stories in this 
volume are the finest Adventure Magazine 
has published in sixteen years. This 
book forms a veritable library of 


romance and thrill. 


'ALBOT MUNDY, Captain Dingle, 

1 Lyon Montross, Bill Adams, Leonard 
H. Nason, Crosbie Garstin—these are 
but a few of the well-known names in 
the contents. 


Edited by 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


$2.00 at all booksellers 











the practical af-.|. 


V4 


Catherine de Medici — and Uenus 


The Fourth Queen 


by Isabel! Paterson 
Author of THE SINGING SEASON 


T 14 the fourth queen, Venus, who holds the 
of the lusty fighters on land — ————— 
through the pages of this robust swashbuckling romance. 
And the three queens themselves pay homage too, in court 
told with due reverence vo historical fact, but with 
realzation of thew The year has brought no 
book 20 glamorous, and written with such dash and eloquence. 


The first reviews are unanimous in hailing it an even finer 
comance than THE SINGING SEASON. foo 


Boni & Liveright, New York 








=\Mndivideal Stationery 


Alt THE RICH AND DISTINCTIVE 
APPEARANCE OF DIE ENGRAVING Nor Provren) 
Club” tox of oe lends dignity and charm to 


Our “Famous your home and 
— ee ee upon friends. ne Se ae of 
or muney refunded. 





Single (note size) sheets 
pointed 


1008 

and 100 long 

00 velopes, all marked, 100 
additional plain sheets. Prepaid 

a $2.00. For marking entire 
sheets add 50 cents. 


Pearl (i'ght French Grey), Orchid (light Jav-. 
(Turquoise), White. 


fap en with your 
name and *58 — Sines av toon) 
marked by our 
Choice of 6 p~ eg —— $2.00. 
PAPER COLORS: Risque (light sand), 
ender), Blue 


MARKING COLORS: mue, Black, Jade Green, Brown, Purple, Gold (16% extra). 
eS a Single or double sheets . — —— 
be omitted 


What you want — Paper and —* —— from either 
envelopes if "date Ms) Where to Dp. ) Always, enclone check, 
rency. West of the Miss. and U. Island possessions add 10%. — 


Wallace Brown Inc. 7752.4" 








PICTURES OF WORLD EVENTS. - 
my now Pict ‘orial oftere an 
way to trave! orld. repro- 
— — * Dhoto- 
the news from every 
lobe, —— as fashions, 
Prize pictures. : 


ALL YOUR SUMMER 
BOOKS FOR $3.00 


As many books as you can read during | 
June, july and August—$3.00. 
Published by 


Union E NEW W YORE TIMES COMPANY 
New York 


IBRARY : imes Squa 
uy SSOCIATION i10 ine a copy. * $4.00 2 year. 


— — — 
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Wherever Books Ave Sold. 


AMERICAN 


Zane Grey’s New Novel 





A sticting novel of the Indian in his last de- 
fense of his heritage. Thrilling incideats, a 
tare and lovely romance, glowing penorama 
of the west. Read aad own this book. 


““| VANISHING 


The 
Ubustrated, $2.00. 
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Bargain Offers 


8 OFFERINGS—FRENCH_ INQUI- 
sition, or the o! 

Paris, by C. 

there for 11 years, 


it . 
—— the 
During the 








lectors. 
31 West 47th St.. New York. 


gti BARAT Sree 
Novels, 12 vols., 
— of — in 





WAVER- 


vois., 
Christianity, 9 
_ready. Davis’ Bookstore, 83 Fourth Ave. 
(CHELSEA BOOK SHOP OFFERS—CA- 
bell’s The Silver Stallion, ae edition, 
Masoch's Venus in 





BOOK EXCHANGE 





Bargain Offers 





Books Wanted 





] WISH TO SELL FIRST BIGHTY-FOUR 
volumes Harper's Ma; e and Har- 


books sent free. Charles W. Clark Co., 
285 West 234 St. 


Literature of Other Nations 


CHAGNON'S -eggecon te ge 
French fiction, copies 
worn, 4c. —— 5* 

postage ext: ie. * 
terature ‘Angials, 5 vols., boars, 
Chateaubriand, works, No vols., 
Larousse 








0%. 
RENCH BOOKS, ALL FRENCH A 
— out-of-the-way — 
F imported. 
tatiouention: Pi 


, 561 Madison ‘Avenue at 56th (Plaza 
Ds, “New York's largest French Book- 


REIGN NEWS DEPOT, TIMES BUILD- 


and orders 
— Catalogues f Open e' 
nings. West Sist st. “New York. 
Circle oes. 


BEAUTIFULLY I ILLUSTRATED SELECT 





$2.50. ⸗ Furs 
($10). 7.. Frank Harris’s A 

first volume, $3.56 D. H. Lawrence 
and Miss Skinner. ae Boy 

Bush ($2.50). 45c. 

Letters, 2 volumes “ai, 

Wilson's History of 

Documenta: aition. 10 


editions of French books 
lists. French 





sen’ 5 OF come in to eee 
our stock; we are We 


evenings. 
are always — to was pay —— pres 
, for fine press books, sets, first editions, 
- gg Ubraries or collections. “ie 
before sell. Chelsea Book Shop, 
3a Weet isth Street. Chelsea 10461. 


MAPS-OLD, COLORED, DECORATIVE 
—— with quaint ships, dolphins. 

tcheons. Specia! offer: Florida, 7x10, 

fon hand-made 





Vv 
— history, es- 
ships, —— ade 
. Over 500 authentic seven 


eenth 
teenth century colored: deco —— 
maps. $5. le ez Chagnon 


Co., 804 Sixth Ave., at 
NS’ SPECIAL OPFEBR—ERAS- 
—— eee 


mus Praise of Folly, 
irton’s Anatomy 





rdo dav Vinel’ 's Note- 
oms of Man- 





‘yolumes, $2. Send ** a ba 
mans’, 70 West 5ist st, New. York. 


MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE INVITE ALL 
eee to visit their most interest- 


bookshop, where — hes choice 
* varied stock of d, Rare and 
“ all fields of —— may 


in comfortable sur- 
Ca 


— ta! 
free, roundings. Open 3 
64-66 Sth Av., p hy york City. Phone 
‘Cheisea 5670. 


HOME STUDY COURSES, ALL — 
all 
books. 





; sold th -text- 
lectu &c., in fine — — 4 
because slightly used. Easy 





ony; 

Kducator Service, Inc., 202 West 4th 
St., New York. 

AMERICANA—CATALOGUE NO. 

1,441 titles—The West; Indians 

munism ; jpcoln ; California ; 


1 — 
Revotu- 


oan b 
pages, clot 
juction ‘i Dell. It 
is a ————— * cor ng $1.50 
post; lover Ar iblishers, 
Wee? Pitkin Ave., Hrookiyn. 
~ — se 108 EAST 50TH BT., 
ew York's est uptown old book 
ao (next door te the Light House), in- 
vites visitors to ca! ane. inapect stock of 
over 150,000 old Special 
at all ti "We — books. 
CATALOGUE OF MODERN 
jean and ——— First Editions and 


Cuala Press mailed free on 
request. ‘Schulte's Bookstore, 80 Fourth 
(Tenth Street). 


A, ¥ f° 
fana, Western and 5 
s Southern local Rous. 
H. Newhall, 100 East St., New York. 
all school * li subjects; =\e pol 
is, a 
Catalogue free. 
799 Broadway, New York. — 
rhe OFF PUBLISHERS” CES ON 
any book, 


New 32-page list. 
ted. C.W. Unners Pottavitle Pee 


A! 
also first editions. Nicholas 
276 Sth Ave., New York. aterm 


ILSTOY , ‘AR AND 
vlete. $3. Gotham Book Mart, i West 
47th 8t. tBryant 5812). 


Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 


lists so! 





prices, 
—— ‘Bookshop, 204 West 96th 8t., 
New York. 


SWEDISH, NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 

Books, rds, Books in 

—— by Scandinavian — Cata- 
Bonnier’s, 561 34 A 

— ‘NATIONAL BOOK, STORE, 


lists on request. Kerekes 
East 86th. 


Rare First Editions 


FOR INTERESTING CATALOGUE 
of reasonably priced rare books, old, 
modern; first editions; curiosa, facetiae, 
sport; notably illustrated and color plate 
books, 166 
AY., Mount Vernon, N. ¥. 


Bros., 











Puce Rogers, 
Ornithology, First Edi: 
—* ———— No. ow 

speed’s 


k Shop, 9-A Ash- 
—— Place, Bost 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS —- BROAD- 
side of new English and. American 
books; supplementary list No. 11 upon 
request. Centaur Shop, 1224 
Chancellor St., Philadelphia. 


HE PHOENIX BOOK SHOP—MGDERN 
First Editions, 21 East Gist St., New 
York City. Telephone Regent 8267. Cat- 
alogue No, 2 now ready. Copies on re- 


First EDITIONS OF WALT WHITMAN, 
Stevenson, bo el Crane and many 
others. Catalogue —— Harry 

Stone, 137 Fourth. Av.. N. ¥. C. 
ARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS; OLD 
colored maps and fashion plates; cata- 
ntiquarian Book Com- 


Ai 
pany, Birkenhead, England. 
FIRST EDITIONS—CATA E NO. 
now — conte | sent upon 


Héyt Case, adison Avenue, 
York City. — 4468, 


Books for Writers 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF THE 
Writer’s Library, sample copy of The 
Writer's Monthly and particulars of Dr, 

Esenwein's famous foi 
Short. Ty 


juest. 
New 














ow 


Acts and Laws, all States. Send let 
or brief Business seo 


twenty-five = Hook, 
Weymouth Apts. Atlantic Clty, N. J, 


Bress Clippings 


HENRY (ORIGINAL) ROMEIKE, 
West 19th gg gh 1881 
rgest and best —— — 
— 








———— 

insuring a ser- 
vice — — world as the 
with other Rometkes. ‘Telephone Chelsea 





_| Par RELIABLE PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
reau, 26 Warren Street, not only claims, 
but will prove, that it has effi- 
io nd zines: 
from spapers and maga: 
$6 for — ag, Order wi! 
— bin oF shee Be 


General 3tems 


WHALE SHIPS AND ign ew wr fe 

fine illustrations. justrated cir- 

— free Marine Research Society, 
3, Salem, Mass. 

Fpoors AND A — CATA- 

logues free, R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham 

Rve. Tondon. 8. B. 22, England. 


terms, 
—— 








ITY. 








HOMS & eae bape —A CORPORA- | 
tion with experi of thirty years in | 
New York City, ‘dealing in fine editions | 
f Standard old and 








“ pwtor at: | 


We are in the market | 
books in large or | 
We ly Umit: 
sets, editions de luxe E: ia Bri- 
tannica, Book of Knowledge, Harva 
Clausics, &c., = —— —— calle by 
paid, 
promptly ai expense our 
packers, * competition — "nave 
—— —— —— that 


for spot cash 
sinall quantities and entire private li- | 
—— 
fi RB 4 
_ Books packed — 
have — —* sol 


Twain, Kipling, Stevenson. 
Drama, Architecture, 
vi 


book: rt rehitecta sci — 
8 on art, @ ec! are. lence er- 
Americans, ch 


thropology, folk! * — 
ristian Science, a os 


with us, as our reputation assures them 
a fair and — deal. — call 


spot 
_ books prompely at our expense. Ait calls calis 
— x 





erary propert and get 

— Sox ‘siting Our buyers 

will call ——— at any time. We pay 

spot cash, and re — our ex- 
—* phone "or eal 


ore w York. 


Book Store, Inc., 79 4th Pg New 
t 4318, 


A, ® WOaRATH. INC., DEALERS IN 
Old and Rare Books, will purchase 
entire libraries or odd lots of the Stand- 
a Authors in new or old editions. 
Books on art, travel, history, Americana,.' 
rst and ted editions. 

literary material 


EST PRICES PAID FOR ART, LATE 


3 Knowle —— 

now: 

New Internat! —— Americana 

Brit jas. Davis’ 


clopaedi: 

ore, 83 Fourth Ave. Phone Stuyve- 
sant 712. 
yiews OF OLD NEW YORK, PRINTS 

ot old ships, 

farm scenes, * 
—— am Be og 
Fourth Av., New Y. 
Witt preg FINE SETS AND 


rare Bios. Guy Stonestreet, 507 Fifth 
Av., New York. 


nought | [AMATOS BOOKSTORE, 165 EAST 4TH 








rates, — 








Books bought and sold. Lexington | | 





Out-of-Print 


QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOROUGHLY 
searched for and quickly supplied at 
prices. No charge or obliga: 





your list 
= iramedinte —— 


ibrary Service York, Dept, 0, 306, 


Quror PRINT AND RARE B00) 


Ned 


from 
our large and choiee stock or located ’ 
through ae ——— connections and 
Inquiries s0- 


—— — & Pine <Pins “Bookshops, Inc, Inc., 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
5670. New — 


Phone Ch 
mailed free. 

—— ts Oy 
erate out-of- rare ks, 

ish — Na- 

tional 
zines. your book needs "with 
without 


National Bibilophile 
Service, 347 fth Avenue, New York. 
Caledonia 0047. 


QuUT-o -PRINT BOOKS AND SPECIAL 








Stam- 
—— Ear a — New 
t 2448. 


wants. rs 
* — John Bright St., Bi 
Ouro PANT BOOKS 


——— issued. gE R- Robinson, 416 
er St., Troy; N. ¥ 


Cirsulating Libraries 








books | CAPITAL SERVICE LIBRARY COM-~ 


se 
rite or for particulars. jedon! 
8388-89, 1 Aa Fifth Ave., New York Ci 
RENT THE NEW BOOKS, — AND 
non-fiction. nominal 
your office or sent ~ — (spe- 
cial return carton) anywhere 
United States. Send for book 
rates. Morrison Library, 
179 Broadway, New York City. 





Cade Books 
IT’S: TELEGRAPH CABLE-CODE 
buying, selling, — ing, communi- 
cate with most dealers. 
Bensinger Corp., 8B 3 St.. New 

















Call anywhere pty. * whether 
ee entire ifbrary_ or small quantity, 


janeous, old or 


tion others, 
112th ot New York. 
7368, © 
POSITIVELY HIGHEST PRICES erred 
for sets. and mi: books, 
er a million. books. 8 — Fine 
aw. and rare boo 
by get “Yigures first. 
Lapiner Book —— Church 8t.,.New 


Barcia; 
ANTED 

Wane prints, 

torical subjects; 

silver. Marion. Ciatke, 3 
Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
PERSONAL CALLS MADE FOR pos apo 

- tion of your salable books. 


anne with vols., canvas binding. Ad- 
een Co., 43 Niagara 8t., 
Buftalo N. 
PRI P. 
sets and rare hooks. Thoms & Eron, 
Inc., 88 Chambers = near B'way. N. Y. 
GHEST PRICES 





FOR iD 
Geffen. 13, Fourth Av., New 
York. Stuyvesant SAAR. 





(successor to Madigan, estabi 
1888), 48 West ‘th St., New York. 
AUTOGRAPHS WANTED, GOOD PRICES 
wilt be given for desirable letters writ- 
ten Roosevelt, Wilson, . Lin- 
coin, Andrew Johnson, Zachary . 
John Adams, Washi F ft 
John Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, 
————— Mark Twain, John 
Payne, Lafcadio —— and other - 


th Americans; 

other MSS. of famous’ auth authors 
RT ag Oe Ba 
Boston, Mass. 


QRIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF 
célebrities of all nations ~ 
sold. wage ag ng BS Walter R. 
54 West 88th St., New York 

City. Publisher The Collector, $1. Es- 
tablished 1 











AuroceaPae OF FAMOUS PERSONS 
ln hy fg 26 cents up. 
51 West 40th &t., New York, 


early 
New York City. 


Art and Applied Art 


BRAHAM LINCOLN—1860 CURRIER & 








ASTIQUE JEWELRY AND SMALL ART 
— Alaquah, 638 Madison Av., 





Mays 


gy ee ge pee Hae ere coM- 
bag Manna, = gy ~ 





Tn many 
olde 


Specialists 


READ WITHOUT BUYING! RARE, 
scarce, out-of-print, unusual and bizarre 
books; limited edi 

















booklet. gear? of iption plas. I 
420 City Hall Station, New York: ‘ 
PMASONIc - OCCULT - ASTROLOGICAL 
Books, —— Catalogs, oveies 
each of these upon request. 
Sohn St, New York. Macoy Bein, as 
- , New 
& Masonic Su ee 
YVEST-POCKET BIBLE, * POSTPAID. 
comprises 31 —5* bound volumes, 18 
maps; adjustable leather cover ;- sample 
& cents. Elizabeth Merriam, Frdming- 





BOOKS, MO! HI 


MASONIC INITORS, s- 
—— Ri Come gp Baal and 7 Be 
te F Company. est 230" St St. Sew 
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S44 recut vy. 
— —— LITERATURE. 
Pe os Shi 
farnisive 


ed. 5 
pear, i) Nassau Bt., 
so ON BOOKPLATES, D- 
, Wales, Ireland, 
ena” "Scot Blackw 
House, New York. 


England 
fell, Bibie 


25 FAMILY, TOWN, conga AND STATE 


h Catal 
Cadmus Book Show Sid 
New York. 


BF gw gg REVOLUTION. CATALOGUE 
of eral thousand items just out. 
Aldine Book Co., 1873 6ist St., Brooklyn, 


request. The 
312 West_3ith 8t., 


{F You ARE NOT RECEIVING MY LISTS 
write me. M. H. 


of rare Lincolniana, 
Briges. "S113 Kimbark Av., Chicago. 
S®XOLOGY AND PSY ALYSIS. 


47 West 424, New York, A estebitoned 1808; 








|| Creat Books MEDICAL AND TECHNI- 
cal Books: French and German. Month- 
ly catalogue of importations gratis. B. 
Westermann Co., inc., formerly Lemcke 
& Buechner, 13 West 46th St., N. ¥. City. 
CIENTIFIC — AND BOOKS 
on Natural History it and sold. 
Henry Fiedler. 18 Vesey reet. 


“Professional Services 


SLATIONS FROM AND 
Danish, Dutch, French, 
garian, italian,’ a —— 
Hartmann, = Park. Place, 
Nevins 5037, 
TOO BUSY TO PREPARE THAT LITER- 
—— or —— — Addresses, eee 
» Debates. ‘ on ‘opic. 
Write C, L. Saperstein. Box 110, Atlanta, 
Ga. Strictly confidential. Rates rea- 
sonable. 
— HAVE —— Ww PUB- 
preperat — rani og from 
ration pm ce to finished 
book. including "advertat Co., 359 ‘Wa West 39th 39th 
oe New York. 
PTS CRITICIZED, a 
——— as writer, 
isher, Circular on —— 


James Reeve under and forme: 
editor of The —— 3 Franklin, Ohio. .. 








INTO 
ig Hun- 


Dr. Sw: 


Brooklyn. 


market 





. ex ° 
— German ete 
1784 114, 


Hyatt Bn Smith, Ph, D., Box 1 
EPERT TrPina — LEADING PLaY- 
iy, Senutlfaly typed conto 
iy, ¥ 
Bloodgued. 51 West 16th. Cheisea 





PUBLIC STEN: 
ae, Shag Re ted novels. plays. 
Royalton, est 
st “vanderbilt Oct 
—— MANUSCRIPTS, PLAYS, STO- 
ries; technical; expert stenographer: 
proofreader : ‘nc. Room 1203, 
1,440 Penn. 7130. 
ATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER 
pa Writers’ York. Botabliahed 
oe men, oe New: York. eince 
1919. . 
plays oS NTED 
— Work of new writers ac- 
costes Frieda Fishbein, Play Broker, 
‘West 424 St. 
ICIZES, REVISES, TYP 
markets prese and a i Lome authers’ and 
jishers’ 


‘onkers, N. Y. 
ICAL READ- 
‘ings, interviews or by mail. Frances 
Courtney, 110 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





ILL wonders never cease? Rod 

Clark—president of the huge Crosby 
Mercantile Corp.! Why, he’s not even forty, 
yet! That fellow certainly is a marvel! 


“Do you remember when he first came to us 
as an office boy? He was only a kid then— 
and all the other fellows had a head start on 
him with their college degrees. But evidently 
that didn’t worry Rod. He must have found 
an unusual way to make up for his lack of 
schooling. While the others were taking 
things easy, he must have found a secret 
means of improving his chances, both in 
business and socially; otherwise he’d never 
be what he is today! 


“J don’t believe there is a man in this 
town who can think quicker, who can make 
a more forceful and convincing impression 
in any gathering than Rod Clark. He just 
makes people listen and do big things for him. 
It’s amazing! 


“The next time I see him I’m going to ask 
him how he does it.” 


* * * * * 


* 


A Short-Cut to Education 


There’s nothing mysterious about Clark’s 
accomplishment. He simply realized that he 
could never hope to succeed in business until 
. he knew at least as much as did the men 

‘ with whom he came in contact—until he 
could enter into their discussions and hold 
his own in conversation with them, 


Clark knew how tremendously he . was 
handicapped by his lack of schooling, and’ he 
determined to find a short-cut to education. 


With little time to read, Clark searched for 
a book that would contain all the information 
he wanted. And this he found in Elbert 
Hubbard’s famous Scrap Book. Here, in one 
volume, were the ideas—the wisdom—the 
flashes of genius that he was seeking. In it 





“That Fellow Clar 


_and helped him most. 


he found authoritative information about 
finance, economics; ethics of business,. con- 
duct of life—everything he needed. 


The Scrap Book gave Clark a well-furnished 
mind—a liberal education. He acquired the 
power to think clearly and talk interestingly— 
he gained the appreciation of literature and 
life, the broad viewpoint that is so essential 
to progress. And all in exchange for a few 
minutes of pleasant reading each dayi« 


A Whole Library in One Volume 


Elbert Hubbard, one of America’s greatest 
teachers and leaders of men, began his famous 
Scrap. Book when he was quite young. He 
put into it all the bits of writing that inspired 
He read everything— 
searched the literature of every age and every 
country—to find the ideas which would help 
him in his own work. He kept this Scrap 
Book all through life, adding whatever he 
thought great and inspiring. 


As the Scrap Book grew, it became Hub- 
bard’s greatest source of ideas. .He turned 
to it constantly; it helped him win fame as a 
writer and orator. At the time of his death 
on the Lusitania, it had become a priceless 
collection of great thoughts—the fruit of a 
whole lifetime of discriminating reading. 


The executors of Hubbard’s estate agreed 
to the publication of his Scrap Book after 
his death. Thousands of men and women 
—* now gaining untold educational advan- 

ges through this remarkable book. The 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book contains - the 
best thoughts and ideas of the ‘last 4,000 
— is d whole — in one volume! 


Examine the F amous Elbert. 
- Hubbard Scrap Book—Free 
The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates 


inspiration from every page.. It contains 
ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, 


yvof all ages. 





epigrams selected from the master thinkers 


It represents the best of a life- 
time of discriminating reading, contains choice 
selections from 500 great writers. There is 
not a commonplace sentence in the whole volume. 


This Scrap Book is a fine example of Roy- 
croft bookmaking. The type is set Venetian 
style—a page within a page—printed in two 
colors on fine tinted book: paper. Bound 
scrap-book style and tied with linen tape. 


Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitlés.you to the special five-day examina- 
tion, if you act at once. Just send off the 
coupon today, and the famous Elbert Hub- 
bard. Scrap Book will go forward to you 
promptly. When it arrives, glance through it. 
If you aren’t stimulated, inspired, simply ~ 
return the Scrap Book within the 5-day period 
and the examination will have cost you noth- 
ing. Otherwise send only $2.90 plus few 
cents postage in full payment. 

Remember, you are the jud Clip and — 
mail this coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 15, 50 West 
47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 15, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 

a copy of Elbe-t Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the cloth-. 
lined butcher paper binding. ithin the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap ‘Book without 

———— or keep it for my own and send you only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. f 


00 A few copies are available in a sturdy binding of semi-flexible 
basket-weave buckram for only $1 additional. Please check in 
the square at the left if you want this de luxe — with the 
same return privilege. 


